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The First Year 


By Virginia Heston Sheely 


SOME time before the completion of 
your library studies the matter of 
what and where your first job shall be 
commences stirring around in your 
mind. If your studies develop a definite 
interest in some phase of the work you 
will do well to specialize along that line, 
with the ultimate advancement of that 
branch of the work as your objective. 


If training leaves you simply with a 
general interest in libraries you will na- 
turally have greater freedom in selecting 
the location and type of work first to 
engage in. Location is important for 
more than one reason. Where family ties 
do not actually prevent it, the graduate 
should select work away from home. 
The benefits resulting from this choice 
will be spoken of later. The climate to 
be found in different locations should 
also enter into consideration. If you wilt 
in hot weather do not undertake work 
in any of the southern states. Likewise 
if cold weather slows you up mentally 
and physically, do not locate in the 
northern states, unless it be Washington 
state west of the Cascades. In other 
words you will do your best work where 
you feel the best. 

The next to influence your selection 
will be the amount of library experience 
you had prior to training. With limited 
experience only it would be wise for you 
to assume full responsibility in a small 
library in a small town. Taking charge 
of a branch library in a city would not 


prove so beneficial to you, as in the latter 
much of your thinking is done for you 
by the staff at the main library, where 
the books are ordered and cataloged, 
publicity handled, and where the 
librarian-in-chief wrestles with the city 
commissioners over the size of the li- 
brary appropriation. 


A Small Library in a Small Town 


Running a small library in a small 
town will constitute an excellent review 
of all that you have just learned. You 
will gain confidence thru personal famili- 
arity with all the details of operating a 
library ; and, because the field is limited 
there is small danger of overreaching 
yourself and so becoming discouraged. 
While this professional confidence is de- 
veloping, your knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the firm and tactful handling 
of the human race will also be maturing. 

One to three years with a small library 
may be all you need. But look upon this 
period as a valuable foundation for your 
career. Learn all you possibly can from 
all angles and thus fit yourself for larger 
responsibility. 

To those who do select small libraries 
for their first endeavors a few sugges- 
tions from one who did likewise may be 
helpful. 

But first let us revert to the benefit 
derived by the individual who leaves 
home to take up work in a strange town. 
Severed from the prestige which family 
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and home afford it becomes necessary 
to rely wholly on your own efforts, both 
for success and for personal happiness. 
Some fortunate persons make this ad- 
justment with little conscious effort. 
More retiring natures find leaving home 
and breaking into a new community 
something of an ordeal. This very neces- 
sity for self reliance develops unsus- 
pected ability in the individual. It has 
even been known to change a somewhat 
negative personality into a positive and 
charming one. In fine, standing on your 
own feet rounds out personality to a 
gratifying degree. 


Suggestions to the Novice 


Now for the suggestions to the novice 
with her first library. The first of these 
may well apply to all librarians thruout 
the length of their professional lives. 
Value yourself and your services! Ask 
the highest salary obtainable at every 
stage of your career and work for noth- 
ing less. You have education, training, 
a cultural background, and you intend 
to put the best that you have into the 
work. You are, therefore, valuable. By 
accepting lesser salaries you harm both 
yourself and the whole profession. A 
college and library school graduate has 
the world by the tail, so to speak. But 
it will be necessary from time to time 
to twist the tail lest it slip from your 
grasp. Midway between arrogance and 
humility lies the right attitude to take. 
Value your services and merit the value. 

During the first few weeks in a com- 
munity familiarize yourself with local 
and state interests. This can be done by 
reading a good regional history, the local 
papers, books by local authors, and by 
reading novels of pioneer and modern 
life written about the region which you 
have chosen to adopt. 


Professional contacts naturally pre- 
cede social contacts. The library patrons 
and trustees will be the first you make 
among the former. Their tastes, limita- 
tions, and possibilities will furnish you 
with leads for proceedure. Thru news- 
paper publicity reach out for non-users. 
Most local papers are glad to get news; 
so give them frequent articles, keeping 
your own personality and name as much 
in the background as possible, Forget a 
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few of the big words you know, and 
write in a chatty, newsy manner, always 
giving credit to individuals or groups 
who render service or make gifts to the 
library. Receiving public commendation 
thru the papers creates a strong vanity 
appeal to patrons and others; which in- 
creases the library’s popularity. A legiti- 
mate means to accomplish an end—for 
is it not true that few people receive 
as much credit for their efforts as they 
deserve? 


The Librarian as Speechmaker 


By the time your newspaper publicity 
is under way you are likely to receive 
invitations to speak before local clubs. 
Here it might be said that the librarian 
who waits until speeches are solicited is 
in a more enviable position than she who 
volunteers to speak on all occasions. If 
you speak acceptably you will be asked 
to speak often. The topics you select 
and your manner of speaking can help 
or hinder your library. This part of the 
work may cause you apprehension, or 
it may be-a source of pleasure, accord- 
ing to your disposition and previous op- 
portunity. But whichever the case may 
be consider your audience. Bear in mind 
the fact that you must retain the interest 
of the community, and that keeping its 
members wide awake for ten minutes is 
more profitable than sending them into 
a dose for forty minutes. Plan your 
speeches beforehand, vary them, and be 
brief. The poorest speaker who follows 
these rules is more welcome than the 
gifted speaker who fails to consider the 
mental and physical comfort of her 
audience. 

The use of firmness and of tact will 
be called for more and more often as 
you get deeper into the work. The 
former, also known as ‘backbone,’ will 
be as necessary as the use of tact but 
fortunately you will not have to exert it 
so often. For example, occasion may 
arise when you feel it the part of wisdom 
to take a firm and dignified stand with 
your trustees regarding some library 
policy. They will think none the less 
of you for doing so: for, did they not 
employ you in order to benefit by pro- 
fessional advice? Again, you may be 
called upon to defend the book selection 
before the outraged protests of self ap- 
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pointed censors. Disciplining the young- 
sters who use the books also calls for 
firmness. Here, if you are just and 
really like them, the children will not 
resent the exertion of authority. What- 
ever the occasion calling for mettle, 
think fast and hold your ground. 

The foregoing touches only the high 
spots among the professional contacts of 
the beginner. They have been enlarged 
upon chiefly because experience shows 
that where your professional life is 
handled skillfully, your personal life 
among strangers is apt to be happier. 


The Period of Loneliness 


Social contacts for librarians in the 
sthaller towns are all too often unneces- 
sarily slow in forming. You may have 
to face a stretch of loneliness before 
your personality finds its rightful setting 
among a group of friends. But this ap- 
parent indifference to you is not inten- 
tional coldness. More than likely it is 
mere thoughtlessness on the part of the 
residents. Or it may be that your dress, 
speech, or manner of living is different 
from theirs; from which they mis- 
takenly imagine that you have little in 
common. So it is up to you to convince 
them that in all essential matters you 
are alike. 

The period of loneliness upon entering 
a new community may be shortened by 
steps which you can take. One of the 
easiest ways to make yourself known is 
by attending churches. It really won’t 
hurt you a bit to attend, let us say, 
Catholic, Methodist, and Christian Sci- 
ence services all in one day; and it will 
speed things up. The congregations of 
all churches will be glad to meet you. 

Then take up some outdoor sport. If 
you are athletic so much to the good. 
If not, select a popular local sport and 
become proficient enough to enjoy it. 
Sharing the pleasures of others is a sure 
way to develop friendships. Also any 
of the outdoor sports will tend to 
counteract the lifeless air you breathe 
daily while working. Certainly a few 
bruises and a little determined effort are 
a modest price to pay for fellowship 
and for vigorous health. 

In the course of time women’s clubs 
may present you with honorary member- 
ships. If this is very slow in coming you 
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might express admiration for such-and- 
such a club to influential members (met 
in the library), and thus obtain an invi- 
tation to join. 


Looking Your Best 


It is probably superfluous to caution 
you to look your best at all times. But 
there is undeniably a lot of fun to be 
had out of stretching your wardrobe 
budget thru wise and thoughtful buying. 
That is, buy with your head rather than 
with your pocketbook. Read fashion 
magazines and notes. It is not suggested 
that you make your own clothes, how- 
ever, as your spare time should be re- 
served for recreation. But look the 
smartest, the most feminine, you pos- 
sibly can; both for the mental refresh- 
ment it brings and because persons who 
take pride in their appearance have 
fewer dull evenings than do those who 
ignore such “worldly” matters. 

Mention of the budget brings to mind 
the matter of vacations. You will want 
to set aside a generous amount for this 
purpose in order to get an entire change 
of scene and association. It is well worth 
while to stint thru the year in order to 
have a memorable time then. And—this 
article bristles with don’t’s—don’t make 
a practice of visiting the family or 
attending library conventions at that 
time. If you do not go to see the family 
the chances are they will visit you; or 
at least your enthusiastic letters about 
the way you spent the time will atone 
in part for your absence. Attend library 
conventions on library time. Where dis- 
tance makes this impossible, read in full 
the accounts about them in the profes- 
sional journals. Surely eleven months of 
hard and conscientious work merit one 
month of complete change. 

One more and last enjoinder. Keep 
ambition constantly alive. Believe al- 
ways in your future. With an alert and 
open mind any one of us might attain 
eminence. We might figure out signifi- 
cant improvements or savings in the 
operation of iibraries, or we might come 
upon new ways to make libraries useful. 
There is room also for women librarians 
with good business minds to set as their 
goal the acquisition and the creditable 
handling of more of the really big li- 
brary positions. 











Education by Radio and Library 


Cooperation 
By Alice Keith’ 




















PREPARING FOR THE RADIO BROADCAST 
Children in a Connecticut rural school studying and coloring their work books 


BPUCATION by radio is now more 

than an experiment. It is even 
more than a successful experiment. As 
a matter of fact it is now a fixed quan- 
tity and quality in the field of education. 
It is established among the daily, weekly 
and yearly activities of the broadcasters 
as firmly as any other part of their pub- 
lic service. 

As an outstanding instance of the size 
and scope of educational radio, it is in- 
teresting to note that the American 
School of the Air—tradio’s most ambi- 
tious and major enterprise in the field 
of education—this year is being broad- 
cast thru a network of 75 stations ex- 
tending from coast to coast, and from 


the Gulf of Mexico into Canada. This 
is especially interesting because the sta- 
tions joining the network did so volun- 
tarily, realizing the value of educational 
programs to the listening public. 

No other program broadcast regularly, 
of any sort or description anywhere in 
the world, has as large a network of 
stations. Education leads in radio, under 
the American Plan. 

Educational programs on the air did 
not spring, like Minerva, into adult life 
at birth. They grew from humble ex- 
perimental beginnings. 

And when radio made its advent 
among the hosts of social servants help- 
ing to raise men and women to a higher 


1 Broadcasting director, Amertcan ScHoot or tHe Arr, 485 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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level of intelligence, one of its strongest 
allies proved to be the American Library 
Association. The Association was active 
in advising on subjects for educational 
broadcasts. 

We of the American School of the 
Air feel that the School would not have 
been able to make the rapid strides it 
has made had it not been for certain 
members of its Advisory Staff interested 
in library work. L. L. Dickerson, Radio 
Chairman, American Library Associa- 
tion; Effie Power, Director of Work 
with Children, Cleveland Public Library ; 
Emma Lee, Chairman of Section for 
Work With Children, American Library 
Association; Mary Gould Davis, Super- 
visor of Story Telling, New York Public 
Library; May Lamberton Becker, Read- 
er’s Guide of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and Editor of St. Nicholas 
Magazine, are all on the staff of the 
American School of the Air. 

They have suggested books to be 
dramatized and supplied bibliography to 
be published in the Teachers’ Manual 
printed by the air School—lists of books 
by the same author on the same sub- 
ject, and correlative music and art as 
well, 

Library Cooperation 


At first, librarians wondered how they 
could cooperate in using radio as a tool 
of enlightenment, how they could help 
to make it a stimulant rather than a 
deterrent to intellectual activity. 

Members of public library staffs here 
and there began to broadcast thru their 
local stations information about new 
books and the various types of service 
to be found in the public libraries. In- 
triguing portions of books and periodi- 
cals that might interest the average per- 
son were read on the air. Story telling 
periods to encourage the use of the chil- 
dren’s library were inaugurated. 

The net result of these early educa- 
tion by air programs was encouraging. 
Libraries, including travelling libraries, 
felt the influence of these programs in 
a marked degree. 

From these early beginnings it was 
a steady progress forward to the point 
where the American Library Association 
was aiding in the direction of such radio 
educational projects as the American 
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School of the Air, and helping—on the 
other hand—to stimulate cooperation by 
public libraries with the educational radio 
programs. 

The libraries can do a great deal in 
the way of cooperation. A list of forth- 
coming radio educational programs 
posted on each library bulletin board 
should help to arouse and widen interest 
in these programs. Special displays in 
the libraries of the educational manuals 
and “visual aid” textbooks published for 
use in connection with the educational 
broadcasts can make the public conscious 
of what is being done in the field of 
broadcasting. 


Write for School Teachers’ Manual 


It would be impossible in an article 
of this type even to summarize the clas- 
sification of the programs broadcast each 
school year by the School of the Air. 
Librarians should write to the author of 
this article for a copy of the School 
Teachers’ Manual and Classroom Guide, 
in order to gain a clear idea of the 
School’s comprehensive curriculum. A 
copy will be sent to each librarian with- 
out obligation. 

Librarians would also be interested in 
a booklet written by Francis K. W. 
Drury, Executive Assistant in Adult 
Education, American Library Associa- 
tion, and published by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education. 
It is a brief but comprehensive docu- 
ment that tells how the broadcaster and 
the librarian can work together for their 
mutual benefit. 


And, finally on this part of our sub- 
ject, it can very safely be alleged that 
such cooperation is of benefit to the li- 
braries themselves. For, in response to 
a questionnaire recently distributed to 
librarians in connection with the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, 60% of the 
answers indicated that interest in the 
use of the library had been demonstrably 
stimulated by the educational broadcasts. 

We have reports and statements in 
great number illustrating the truth of 
this stimulation. One may be cited, that 
of a Junior High School principal who 
told us how the dramatization of a scene 
from a book by Dickens brought about 
an immediately following demand and 
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a subsequent long waiting list of that 
book in the nearby public library. 

Many libraries, we learn, are equip- 
ping themselves with receiving apparatus 
because of the educational programs now 
so frequent on the air. In a number of 
instances, the school libraries are the 
scene of the broadcasts brought into the 
schools. 

“How to Listen to Radio in the Class- 
room” becomes a question, one that can 
fortunately be answered with some 
assurance. 

Sweeping to one side all the ridiculous 
things that were done in the name of 
radio education in the early days—but 
paying due respect to those very things 
because they led to correct procedure 
thru “trial and error”’—it is quite possi- 
ble to reduce the subject to a compara- 
tively simple list of “Don’ts” and “Do’s.” 


DON’TS 


1. DON’T ever listen in a crowded 
classroom where acoustics are poor and 
attention scattered. 

2. DON’T listen at all—particularly 
to vocal music—unless your set is prop- 
erly amplified for the space it serves, 
adjusted and tuned correctly, grounded 
as it should be, and supplied with suffi- 
cient aerial to eliminate electrical inter- 
ference. 

3. DON’T ever force children to 
listen to music, dramas or talks intended 
for another age group. No six year old 
is interested in the Hague Tribunal; no 
Junior High School pupil is interested in 
primary music. 
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DO’S 

1. DO choose wisely the program to 
which you listen, selecting those that fit 
in with the curriculum or those which 
may be used in various ways to stimu- 
late creative work on the part of the 
students. 

2. DO see that always the proper 
atmosphere has been created before 
listening commences—an attitude of an- 
ticipation should be evident. 

3. DO use visual aids freely. In sci- 
ence, blackboard drawings; in music, 
work books; in geography, maps and 
globe; and in all cases, wherever possi- 
ble, program written on the blackboard. 

4. DO see that some sort of previous 
research has been done, particularly in 
connection with history dramas. (The 
Teachers’ Manual of the American 
School of the Air lists books, music, 
pictures, and summaries of scripts for 
the information of teachers.) 

5. DO promote some sort of discus- 
sion after each program and wherever 
written compositions, original poems or 
art work are called for, encourage pupils 
to participate. 

Radio broadcasting to schools prob- 
ably is still in its infancy, even tho we 
have already gone a long way. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System, for in- 
stance, gives from sixteen to twenty-five 
per cent of its time on the air to educa- 
tion. If broadcasters, teachers, and 
librarians work together with the idea 
of being mutually helpful, children in 
the most remote parts of the country 
can be given a broadened vision of the 
world that would have been impossible 
ten years ago. 





Decorative Material—Odds and Ends 


A few items, omitted (because of lack 
of space) from Margery F. Potter’s 
source-list of “Decorative Material for 
the Library” in February BuLtetin: 


Child Study Association of America, 
54 West 74th St., New York, N.Y. 
You should have their pamphlets and be 
on their mailing list. 
Japan Art & Novelty Importing Co., 
oe South Eighth St., Minneapolis, 
inn. 


Ask for catalog of Japanese color prints. 


National Geographic Society, School 
Service Dept., Washington, D.C. 
Will send for fifty cents ten different 
numbers of the Geographic prior to 1929. 
Pilgrim Book Store, Plymouth, Mass. 
Their catalog lists interesting objects and 
post inode Gaatdtelivs of colonial times. 
B. Westermann’s Co., Inc., 13 West 46th 
St.. New York, N.Y. 
They sell an amusing folding panorama 
called Die Arche Noah, by O. Laske, 
price $1.50, showing the animals of 
Noah’s Ark in a long procession. Could 
be set up on table or top of book case. 











Invitation to New Orleans 
By Thomas J. and Frances H. McLaughlin’ 














THE FRENCH MARKET 


tt was our good fortune to be in the 

alluring city of New Orleans in 
February, for the second time with the 
300KMOBILE. The BooKMOBILE, you 
know, started out a few months ago on 
its second tour. 

During our stay in New Orleans we 
had an apartment in the heart of the 
old French quarter. We had heard a 
lot about these curious studio apart- 
ments and wanted really to live in one. 
Modern improvements? There are none. 
Living conditions seemed almost primi- 
tive compared with our banal hotel ex- 
istence of spoiling conveniences, but, in 
some way that we do not comprehend, 
this antiquated abode gave more com- 
fort, and freedom. There was a small 
fireplace, of course, and a very high 
ceiling. The French doors of our living 
room opened out on to, and were level 
with, the sidewalk of a narrow street. 
Our arched kitchen door disclosed a 
court yard of unusual beauty. Growing 
upward toward iron-trellissed balconies 
were palms, banana trees in blossom, 
azaleas, ferns, and other tropical plants. 
Since flagstones covered most of the 
court area, many of the plants were in 
large artistic pots, and jars; and there 
were lanterns. 

This will give you an idea of the 
setting of these quaint apartments, small 
modern divisions of those large fine 


1Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin are conducting the Booxmosite’s second transcontinental tour. 


homes of long ago. The furnishings, 
however, can not be typified so easily ; 
each interior is unique. 

With the aid of friends during our 
comparatively short stay we were able 
to explore many of the treasures of this 
old and glamorous city. 

We visited the library people here and 
found them enthusiastically anticipating 
an interesting gathering in April and 
doing all they can to provide a medium 
between you and the genuine charm of 
their city. And such a charm that is 
here! 

Imagine yourselves in the midst of 
serious discussion of “The Library in a 
Changing World” yet being within a few 
blocks of the romantic “Oid Square,” 
Le Vieux Carré, that refuses to change. 
Imagine being able to step over to this 
Quarter during your free periods, or for 
luncheon to enjoy real Creole cooking, or 
French cooking, or fresh sea food, any 
of it for twenty-five cents or five dollars, 
or any amount in between, the cost de- 
pending on where you eat—but it is all 
good. 

Think of wandering thru a maze of 
copious antique shops, each quainter than 
the other, each richer; or lingering thru 
the Cabildo so rich with the romance 
and history of the territory it once ruled. 
In the patio is the prison cell from 
which pirate Jean Lafitte mysteriously 


Mrs. 


McLaughlin was formerly librarian of Christian College, Columbus, Missouri. 
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THE PATIO ROYAL 


Looking into the shaded seclusion of 
this typical 150-year-old patio, a part of 
the first Bank of Louisiana 


escaped to aid Andrew Jackson in vic- 
tory at the Battle of New Orleans. In 
its museum it houses the jewelled cos- 
tumes of past Mardi Gras, the death 
mask of Napoleon, an eighteenth cen- 
tury kitchen, elaborate dresses of that 
and the following century. Near the 
Cabildo is The Book Shoppe (See Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, vol. 118, pp. 1848-50, 
Oct. 18, 1930), and in all the antique 
and second hand shops may be found 
old books in French and English, many 
of them valueless but all curiously fas- 
cinating. 

While you are in the Quarter there 
is another old institution—the French 
Market, first built by the Spaniards in 
1791, destroyed by a storm in 1812, and 
gradually rebuilt and expanded to its 
present large area. The long succession 
of stalls with their colorful array of 
fruits, vegetables, and fish, are made 
more picturesque by the peasant-like 
dress and the varied languages of the 
many nationalities of the stallkeepers. 





When you have a longer allowance of 
time the Delgado Museum of Art is out 
a few miles, in City Park. We liked 
“The Penitent Christian” there. Close to 
the Museum are the Duelling Oaks. A 
little further out in another direction is 
The Newcomb Pottery. You may enjoy 
watching the open gambling at South- 
port, across the city line. A stroll along 
the wharf observing the longshoremen 
at work is a revelation. The modish 
shops have much to offer. 

These are the hors d’oeuvres of ro- 
mantic New Orleans. The more you 
know it the more alluring it seems. Come 
if you have to hitch-hike. 

After the Convention the BookMoBILE 
will proceed northward thru the sea- 
board states of the South, then westward 
thru the North to the Pacific Northwest, 
then—but we'll be seeing you all in New 
Orleans. 














PIRATES’ ALLEY 


The atmosphere of Southern France 
and Spain pervades the historic Old 
Quarter of New Orleans. This pictur- 
esque alley leads to the heart of the 


Old City 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


Words, Words, Words 


T is difficult to realize with what 

rapidity our language changes. Words 
are never finished things. They have 
their birth and evolution, their rise and 
fall, even as ourselves and our stars. 
If Chaucer were to’ return to London 
today, he would hardly understand a 
word that was spoken; Shakespeare 
would probably scratch his beard in 
wonder. Glancing over the “Oxford Dic- 
tionary Supplement Desiderata Lists” in 
The Periodical, one is repeatedly amazed 
at the lateness of the appearance in print 
of some of our most common words. It 
appears that “graft” (“money obtained 
by bribery, etc.,’—-Tammany might de- 
fine it as “money mysteriously accumu- 
lating in tin boxes” was non-existent 
before 1903; “gratin sauce” was not en- 
joyed before 1889; no one received a 
“greeting-card” before 1907; the “hi- 
jacker” did not come upon the scene 
before 1924; nobody ever listened to 
“hokum” until 1927; the younger gen- 
eration did not go on a “joy-ride” until 
1909; children first attended “junior 
high school” in 1920; everything was of 
value and nothing was “junk” until 
1884; children’s books were not called 
“juveniles” until 1907; nor were early 
poems stigmatized as “juvenilia” until 
1905; a human being was first called a 
“mutt” in 1910; there were no “mystery- 
ships” before 1920; “pacifism” was born 
in 1905, and the first “pacifist” in 1907; 
speakeasies were not “padlocked” until 
1928; “panhandlers” appeared on the 
streets in 1910; vehicles were not 
“parked” before 1922; housewives were 
deprived of the overheard intimacies of 
a “party-line” until 1922; people did not 
“pass out” (meaning “die”) until 1899. 
Nowadays, however, when people “pass 
out,” they don’t usually expire—not un- 
less, that is to say, the liquor has been 
pretty dreadful. 


Making Poetry Pay 


You can now become a poet on the 
installment plan. A new poetry magazine 
offers a “correspondence course in poetry 


technique” for twenty-five dollars, “pay- 
able in convenient installments.” An 
unsigned testimonial from a student re- 
ports earnings of more than a thousand 
dollars “since studying with you.” And 
that, let me tell you, is Success! 

This poetry magazine (name furnished 
reluctantly on request) is nothing if not 
practical. Poets are advised that they 
can make a pretty living by giving read- 
ings. The secrets of the trade read as 
follows: (1) Don’t fall off the platform 
—Lola Ridge did; (2) Don’t be too 
frenzied—“A poem isn’t an epileptic fit, 
unless it’s by Hart Crane”; (3) Don’t 
fail to seem modest—note the seem; (4) 
Be properly attired for the occasion— 
“the insignificance of your stage appear- 
ance may or may not have to be over- 
come as Edna Millay’s with medieval 
drapery.” 

“This is the largest edition of any 
poetry magazine ever issued in the his- 
tory of literature.” My head! My head! 


The Value of a Colledge Education 


A letter that came to us last month 
reads: 


Gentlemen— 

What do you ask for sermonds on “The 
Value of a Colledge Education”. 

We have a colledge here and we have in 
mind mailing to the various pastors under 
the jurisdiction of this school—Talks on the 
value of a education. 

Also of furnishing them a special prepared 
sermon for some perticular sunday and etc. 

Would be pleased to hear from you—Stat- 
ing price for sermon and etc. 


Resp— 


American Literature in Germany 


“In what order, in point of popularity, 
do you place the American authors whose 
books you circulate?” asked Bob Davis 
of Dr. Hans Ludwig Held, director of 
the Municipal Library of Munich. 


“First, Theodore Dreiser, who leads them 
all, far and away (replied Dr. Held). The 
moment one of his books is returned it is 
snapped up. Second, Sinclair Lewis; third, 
Upton Sinclair; fourth, Jack London, who 
has long been a favorite in Germany; fifth, 
Mark Twain; sixth, Fenimore Cooper; 
seventh, Edgar Allan Poe; eighth, Walt Whit- 
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man. Roosevelt is read by serious people. He 
is regarded as a deeply sincere writer. Your 
American philosophers, Thoreau, Emerson 
and Trine, hold high place with us.” 


The Art of Propaganda 


Now that the government has be- 
stowed its benediction on the “drive 
against hoarding,” the stars in their 
courses daily conspire to put the poor 
hoarder to shame. A_ hard-working 
farmer is reported by the newspapers to 
have kept the savings of a lifetime hid- 
den in his mattress : came the rats, and all 
his money was eaten away. An immigrant 
hid several hundreds of dollars in bills 
behind the rafter of his barn: this time 
it was fire that taught the lesson. Money 
in stockings falls thru a hole; an old 
witless lady dies, and her heirs search 
fruitlessly for the large sums she cached ; 
thieves break into a house and steal the 
teakettle where the family’s entire for- 
tune has been steeping. Some of these 
little dramas you have read; others you 
will. Strange, aren’t they, these coin- 
cidences ? 


The Master’s Hand 


The London Daily Sketch reports that 
William Gerhardi is in the habit of ask- 
ing for comment from his readers and 
often invites his women admirers, par- 
ticularly the attractive ones, to visit him. 
One who called, on taking her departure, 
said, “And may I kiss the master’s hand 
which wrote this great work?” To 
which the infamous fellow replied, “No, 
I dictated it all.” 


More About the Mouse-trap 


J. Periam Danton, General Assistant 
of the A.L.A., sends me the following 
quotation from Unity—“Credit for se- 
curing the quotation belongs to the Wil- 
liams College Library and Miss Ethel 
Richmond, the reference librarian”—: 


“If you write a better book, or preach a 
better sermon, or build a better mouse-trap 
than your neighbor, tho you build your house 
in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to your door.” 

Who wrote that. sentence? That is the ques- 
tion now agitating men from end to end of 
the land, if we may judge from the number 
of inquiries about it. Bisaten nearly all 
agree, until they look into his works, page by 
page, and find it not. Asked about it, Dr. 
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Edward Emerson said that while it sounded 
very much like his father, he was unable to 
find it in his works. All the way from Emer- 
son to Elbert Hubbard—which is a long way, 
to be sure,—the hunt has gone on. Hubbard, 
as usual, claimed that he evolved it out of 
his “cosmic consciousness,” whatever that may 
be. If he did, like some other things it has 
been evolved before him, for the author of 
the sentence was Dr. John Paxton, pastor of 
the West Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, from 1882 to 1893. It occurred in a ser- 
mon on the text, “He could not be hid,” which 
was preached first in his own pulpit, and 
afterwards repeated at the New York Chau- 
tauqua. If any reader of Unity has suffered 
brain-fag in hunting for the writer of this 
famous sentence, he may now rest.” 


J. N. (In Unity, March 14, 1912) 


Marion Cobb Fuller of the Maine 
State Library contributes an interesting 
resumé of the controversy : 


“If a man write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap 
than his neighbor, tho he build his house in 
the woods the world will make a beaten path 
to his door.” 

Probably there is not a librarian who has 
not at some time been called upon to “verify” 
the above quotation, its authorship is called 
into question on almost every occasion when 
it is used and several times controversy about 
it has found place in the press and in the 
magazines. The authorship has been hotly 
claimed for Emerson, for Elbert Hubbard, 
for a New York clergyman, Dr. John Paxton, 
and for Thoreau. 


In 1855, Emerson wrote in his diary a 
passage on common fame, the first part of 
which has become, as his recent biographer, 
Phillips Russell says, “the most misquoted 
in literature.” What Emerson wrote was, “I 
trust a good deal to common fame; if a man 
have good corn or wood, or boards, or pigs, 
to sell, or can make better chairs or knives 
or crucibles or church organs than anybody 
else, you will find a broad hard-beaten road 
to his house, tho it be in the woods.” To the 
1912 edition of the journals the editors have 
added a note saying, “There has been much 
inquiry in the newspapers recently as to 
whether Mr. Emerson wrote a sentence very 
like the above which was attributed to him 
in print. The editors do not find ,the latter 
in his printed works, but there can be little 
doubt that it was a memory quotation by some 
hearer, or, quite probably, correctly reported 
from one of his lectures, the same image in 
differing words.” 

A generation which reveres Emerson as an 
essayist and philosopher is apt to overlook 
that fact that, first and last, he did a great 
deal of lecturing about the country. The com- 
mon fame idea was a favorite one with him, 
it occurs elsewhere in his writings and it is 
not unlikely that he used it in his lectures. 
Sarah B. Yule, in Borrowings published in 
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1889, credits the quotation to Emerson, assert- 
ing that she copied it in her handbook from 
a Tachure delivered by Emerson. If she had 
been a librarian or a reporter she might have 
added when and where that lecture was de- 
livered and saved much argument. Emerson’s 
son did not claim the quotation for his father. 

In 1889 a New York clergyman, Dr. John 
Paxton, preached a sermon entitled “He could 
not be hid” which contains a passage very 
closely resembling Emerson’s. This passage 
as quoted in the New York Sun (August 26, 
1889) may be found in Hoyt’s Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations, and in the Literary 
Digest for May 15, 1915. It does not mention 
a maker of mouse-traps. 

Comparatively few persons were familiar 
with Thoreau’s Journals until Odell Shepard 
recently extracted the heart of them for us, 
but the present writer has met more than one 
argumentative individual who would not be 
convinced that the mouse-trap quotation is 
not somewhere in the Journals of Thoreau. 

In the May 15, 1915 issue of the Literary 
Digest the Lexicographer’s Easy Chair sec- 
tion is devoted to a discussion of the author- 
ship of the famous passage, and the editor 
continues to agree with his own statement, 
in a former issue that Elbert Hubbard is the 
author. Anyone who is familiar with Elbert 
Hubbard as a writer will recall that there are 
many passages in his writings which echo 
phrases and ideas which one has met else- 
where. This was true of his speeches, also. 
He read widely and alertly and a striking 
idea was apt to become his own, whatever its 
source. According to Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations Hubbard asserted his 
claim to the authorship of the quotation in 
a conversation with S. Wilbor Gorman of 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Philadelphia, and in a 
letter to Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, managing 
editor of the Standard Dictionary. We do 
not find it in his writings. 
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Hubbard and Emerson were both speakers 
and writers and very probably they didn’t 
write all they said. It is a somewhat odd cir- 
cumstance that it is the mouse-trap idea which 
has caught the public attention. For some 
reason, the successful activities suggested in 
Emerson’s sermon are not so interesting as 
the making of mouse-traps. 


It is a matter of record that Hubbard 
wished to have the form of the disputed quo- 
tation, if not the original idea, definitely 
credited to him. One feels that Emerson, who 
wrote “the nobler the truth or the sentiment, 
the less imports the question of authorship,” 
and “next to the originator of a good sentence 
is the first quoter of it,” would have been 
generously interested, rather than annoyed, in 
having his words ascribed to another author. 


A Few Discrepancies 


Unity and Miss Fuller appear to be 
at odds on some crucial points. In the 
first place, their wording of the Mouse- 
trap Quotation differs. In the second 
place, altho Miss Fuller definitely states, 
quoting sources, that Dr. Paxton made 
no mention of mouse-traps, J.N. (in 
Unity) implies that he did. (That’s all- 
important, for it’s the mouse-trap that 
caught the mice of fame.) In the third 
place, how are we to explain the appear- 
ance of the quotation attributed to Emer- 
son, in Mrs. Yule’s Borrowings, an 
anthology compiled before the delivery 
of Dr. Paxton’s sermon? 

I fear, my masters, this is a mystery 
not to be solved. But I say it’s Emerson, 
and—. 


SoME Books To READ ON NEw ORLEANS 
Compiled by Robert J. Usher’ 


CASTELLANOS, Henry C.—New Orleans 
as it was. N.O., 1895. 


CoLEMAN, WILLIAM H. comp.—Histori- 
cal sketch book and guide to New 
Orleans and environs. N.Y., 1885. 

GayarrE, Cuartes E. A.—History of 
Louisiana. 4th ed., N.O., 1903. 

Faris, Joan T.—Seeing the sunny south 
(pages 229-36) Phila., 1926. 


Fortier, ALCEE—Louisiana studies. Lit- 
erature, customs and dialects, history 
and education. N.O., 1894. 

Jounston, MarGcaret A. comp.— In 


Acadia; the Acadians in story and 
song. N.O., 1893. 


GENTHE, ArNoLD—Impressions of old 
New Orleans; A book of pictures. 
N.Y., 1926 

Hearn, lLarcapio—Creole 
Boston, 1924. 

Kinc, Grace E.—New Orleans; the 
place and the people. N.Y., 1895. 
Rrptey, Ertza—Social life in old New 

Orleans. N.Y., 1912. 

Saxon, Lyte—Fabulous New Orleans. 
N.Y., 1928. 

Saxon, Lyte—Old Louisiana. 
1929. 

SPRATLING, Wa. P. & Scott, NaTALIE— 
Old plantation houses in Louisiana. 
N.O., 1927. 


Sketches. 


N.Y., 


1 Librarian, Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans 








“Tightening Up” 
By Lucy M. Buker’ 


UST as we have a car overhauled and 

put in order at the beginning of a 
season to avoid accident or inconveni- 
ence, so our library service needs to be 
inspected and “tightened up” if it is to 
go thru the depression uncrippled. 

The first thing to be done is to elimin- 
ate possible causes of difficulty with the 
public; this is especially desirable now 
when nearly everyone seems “touchy” 
or depressed. Libraries should look at 
themselves critically on the following 
points: Are the rules reasonable and in 
harmony with present conditions? Are 
those relating to time limit, fines, etc., 
placed in each book where the borrower 
will be likely to see them, and are they 
expressed so clearly that a person of 
average intelligence can understand them 
at the first reading? There are still libra- 
ries whose antiquated rules limit bor- 
rowers to one book of fiction, one seven- 
day book, or two books at a time, a 
policy which smacks of the country 
store-keeper who refused to keep at- 
tractively patterned dress goods because 
he was always having to order more. 


Does the library have in typed form 
easy for consultation a more complete 
set of rules and instructions so that 
assistants may refer to them readily? 
In many libraries instructions and de- 
cisions have never been written down, 
or have been allowed to get out-of-date. 
Everything is all right as long as some- 
one who knows is at hand, but some day 
a young assistant may be left alone, and 
for lack of instruction, refuse a needed 
privilege, or grant too much. 

Does the library assume infallibility ? 
Overdue notices requesting the borrower 
to bring or send his card in to the library 
if the statement in the notice is not cor- 
rect, will save some unpleasantness. 

Are signs posted at the catalog, the 
Reapers’ Guiwe, and wherever explana- 
tion is needed? These will aid in dis- 
pelling the baffled, irritated feeling which 
some people experience in a library. 


A sign at the door: Books stamped? 


may remind a forgetful borrower with- 
out embarrassing him. 

A frequent cause of annoyance to the 
public is an apparent lack of attention 
on the part of the staff. The man who 
sees three or four assistants talking to- 
gether, or reading at their desks while 
he waits for help, is justified in wonder- 
ing if they are paid public money for 
conversing or reading. It may be a staff 
meeting, or a search for a quotation, but 
the one could take place out of sight, 
and the other be done in a more business- 
like way. If an assistant must make a 
telephone call to get some information 
for an inquirer, and the line is busy, 
common politeness would suggest that 
she explain this and offer to try again, 
before turning to help another person. 
Or if she must send a page to another 
room to get material for a reader, she 
should tell him this, not leave him to 
wonder at the delay while she goes on 
with other work. 


The Warmth of Human Interest 


But it is not enough to avoid causes 
of offence—service must be inspired by 
a warmth of human interest which will 
“bend the rules” or find a way to serve 
in spite of rule. A lost or forgotten card 
should not deprive a reader of something 
he has taken the trouble to come to the 
library for. Library workers too easily 
forget that for many people a visit to 
the library means time and effort. A 
reference book may not be loaned for a 
week, but it may be for an hour if the 
need is great. It may not be possible 
to renew a book, but the assistant should 
not stop with that; she should suggest 
transferring it to another card, or try 
to obtain another copy of the same title 
for the reader. “Never use a negative 
without following it up with an affirma- 
tive, as Mrs. Maze writes in “Psychology 
Behind the Loan Desk” (Illinois Libra- 
ries, Oct. 1931, p. 183-6) 


Every situation is different because of 
the personalities and conditions involved, 


* Secretarial Assistant to Librarian of the Main Library, Cleveland Public Library . 
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but many have a basic similarity, and 
there is a way of handling them which 
will give the reader a favorable opinion 
of the library and its service while up- 
holding the rules and the rights of other 
readers. 

The stranger who objects to leaving a 
deposit for a book because “you don’t 
trust me, and I’ve been coming here 
every year for ten years,” may be molli- 
fied by the explanation that a deposit is 
asked of all non-residents, even world- 
famous visitors, and with the offer of 
the librarian’s own card. The club- 
woman who wishes to borrow all the 
books on a subject; or the group who 
want every copy of a play (which is on 
a school reading-list) for two months, 
are amenable when the simultaneous 
need of other readers is explained, and 


at the same time, an effort made to 


secure other material for them—perhaps 
additional magazine articles for the club- 
woman, or an extension of time on 
several copies of the play for the group 
who plan to give it. The reader who 
complains because the library has a cer- 
tain religious magazine may be per- 
suaded to give a copy of his own 
denominational paper when he learns 
that the library tries to represent all 


views, but does not purchase any sec-' 


tarian material. 


Polite Pages Preferred 


Methods or phrases proven successful 
by experience can and should be passed 
along to a library staff, especially to 
everyone who meets the public. Even a 
page should be taught how to answer 
the questions asked him. Instead of say- 
ing “We're not allowed to answer ques- 
tions,” or “Ask the girl at the desk,” 
he should take the inquirer to an as- 
sistant and state the question so that the 
person will not have to repeat it. If this 
is impossible, the page may say “I’m 
sorry I can’t answer your question. Will 
you please ask the assistant at the desk?” 
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—start the borrower in the right direc- 
tion, and keep an eye on him to see that 
he gets there. 


The Proper Approach 


For the assistant who is not at a desk, 
but “on the floor” there is the simple 
matter of what to say in approaching 
people: “May I help you?” or “Are 
you finding what you want?” with a 
smile and look of interest will help a 
timid borrower to make his request, and 
give others the feeling of being well 
served. No one wishes a _ parrot-like 
greeting; still less does one expect to 
hear ‘What do you want?” or “Who’s 
next? ”’ which some crude beginner may 
say if uninstructed. 

To speak the right word at the right 
moment is as important as to give the 
right book to the right person. Even 
more important is the spirit of service 
revealed in the voice and manner of the 
speaker, for it is possible to show indif- 
ference while using polite words, or to 
convey unwillingness while making a 
special search for what a borrower has 
requested. We have all encountered the 
clerk, and possibly the librarian, whose 
“I’m sorry we don’t have it” was uttered 
in a pleased tone because she did not 
have to make any effort in our behalf. 
If really sorry, she would have sounded 
so, and have done something about it— 
offered to borrow it from another li- 
brary, perhaps. 

The time is upon us when the favor- 
able or unfavorable opinion of the public 
may mean thumbs up or thumbs down ~ 
for librarians, and it is more than ever 
necessary that every library worker fol- 
low the golden rule, and really give the 
service which she herself would expect 
if she were on the other side of the desk. 
To look at each person with sympathetic 
understanding of his need is our oppor- 
tunity, and to meet that need to the best 
of our powers, our privilege. 











SHORT 
A Department of Helps, Self Helps 
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PUTTING DIRECTORIES IN THEIR PLACES 


“Our directory department,” writes Librarian W. F. Purnell of the Sacra- 
mento City Free Library (the onlie and true begetter of this department), “‘is not 
large by comparison with directory libraries in larger cities, but by reason of the 
fact that Sacramento is the center of a very large seasonable floating population 
we are compelled to spend more on our directory library costs out of proportion 
to our other per capita costs. 

“Tt is in constant use and the users think that they can help by returning the 
books to the shelves. This they do always in the incorrect places. 

“To save time and trouble we adopted the plan of gumming to the back a 
large gummed letter. This enables a staff member to locate a misplaced book 
instantly. 

“We have used this large index letter principle on our catalog drawers and 
on the pamphlet cases that contain our large collection of college information.” 

In dispelling the “card catalog bogy” the Sacramento library uses one of the 
large gummed letters on the first drawer of the beginning of each alphabetical 
subdivision. In this way any reader who is not totally blind can see at a glance 
the progression of the alphabet thru the files. 





Share your short cuts with 


RT CUTS 


Helps, and Accessories in the Library 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO MEET THE BUDGET CUT?P 


Editor, WiLtson BULLETIN: 

Your short cut section has become very interesting and I venture to suggest 
that you invite from all librarians reports on what has been done in their libraries 
to meet the curtailed budget. It is a live topic and I know that we are anxious 
to know all methods to meet increased service with decreased funds. On 


' Saturday, Feb. 13, we circulated 480 books more than the largest previous day. 
Our book budget has been cut squarely in two. 
‘ Each staff member is to contribute one week extra vacation without pay. 


We close all day Sunday to save service, heat and light, about $100 per month. 

Fortunately staff has not been reduced nor wages cut, being small enough now. 

With our increased service we could not operate with less help, we could not 
serve the increased demand, and if we opened for shorter hours the staff would 
find that there was just as much to do. This is not to be the only year and I 
think that there is a wonderful field for the interchange of ideas. 

W. F. Purne tt, Librarian, 
Sacramento, Calif., City Free Library 











(Right) Exhibiting reference books is 
an established and successful policy at 
the Stevens Point (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. “A great many people came in 
to see the biggest book in the library,” 
writes Aileen E. MacGeorge, the libra- 
rian, when the United States Catalog 
and its supplements were put on display: 


U. S. CatT-ALoc 


The Biggest Book in the Library 

With Its Supplements Gives Infor- 

mation On All Books Published in 
America 


Reference books, according to Miss 
MacGeorge, “are among the most valu- 
able and useful owned by the library, 
yet many of them remain unknown to 

» the patrons of the library. Reference 
books should receive the same amount 
of newspaper space that those for circu- 

| lation receive. The patrons of the library 
should be informed of their acquisition 
and given an opportunity to examine 
them.” 


When encyclopedias and other illu- 
strated reference works are displayed, 
they are opened to attractive pictures. 

The Editor suggests that an ideal book THE BIGGEST BOOK IN THE LIBRARY 


for display is Living Authors. A Reference Exhibit at the Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Public Library 





s with your fellow-librarians Figg 











New Debate Material 





The references listed below will provide material on the two main emergency 
measures recently passed by Congress to improve present financial conditions. 
For control of industry to prevent future emergencies see the Reference Shelf, 
Volume 7, number 9, Planning for Economic Stability. 





NATIONAL CREDIT CORPORATION 


Bankers Monthly. 49:12+. Ja. ’32. 
New credit corporation has renewed 
public confidence. Roger Leavitt. 
Effects of the pool in Iowa. 

Bankers Monthly. 49:40-1+. Ja. ’32. 
Plan to stabilize credit. Eugene H. 
Burris. 

Gives reasons for joining the pool. 
Barron’s. 11:28. O. 19, ’31. National 

Credit Corporation. 

Notice of charter; officers and directors. 
Business Week. p. 48. O. 14, 731. Still 

to be done. 

Warns against depending on pool for any- 
thing but emergency measure. 
Business Week. p.5. O. 21, 731. 

relief pool organizes. 

Both affirmative and negative points. 
Commerce and Finance. 21:174. F. 3, 

32. Big brother to burdened banks. 

Short but important statement of work done 
by National Credit Corporation, and of its 
relation to Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

Congressional Digest. 10:300. D. ’31. 
Developments in President Hoover’s 
program to stabilize credit. 

Details steps from September to November 
7 when the Corporation became active. 
Credit and Financial Management. 33: 

14-16+. N. ’31. National Credit Cor- 

poration. Chester H. McCall. 


Current History. 35:263-4. N. ’31. 
President Hoover’s plan to check the 
depression. 


A short, concise statement of the structure 
of the National Credit Corporation. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 17 :551-3. 

President Hoover’s proposal. 555-7. 

Text of plan for National Credit Cor- 

poration. O. ’31. 

Guaranty Survey. 11:1-2. O. 26, ’31. 

Mobilizing bank credit. 
tInvestment Banking. 2:53-8. D. 2, ’31. 

National Credit Corporation. John M. 

Miller, jr. 

Detailed description. 

t Indicates one of the best articles. 
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Bank . 


Literary Digest. 111:8-9. O. 24, 731. 
How the Hoover slump-relief scheme 
works. 

Tells how it will help business and com- 
munities. Also a few negative comments. 


Magazine of Wall Street.. 49:16+. O. 
"31, °31. What the Hoover plan can 
accomplish. Charles Benedict. 

National City Bank letter. p. 165-9. N. 
"31. Banking situation in the United 
States. 

Gives background showing ultimate sound- 
ness of banking system and uses of National 


Credit Corporation. 

New York Herald Tribune. p.1. O. 7, 
’°31. Hoover asks $500,000,000 bank 
aid pool; Congressmen and New York 
bankers back him. 

New York Herald Tribune. p.1. O. 8, 
’31. Nation backs Hoover plan; credit 
bank steps begin. 

New York Herald Tribune. p.1. O. 9, 
"31. Billion-dollar bank pool formed ; 
further credits planned; reserve rate 


up. 

Gar York Herald Tribune. p. 4. O. 10, 
*31. $800,000,000 is subscribed for 
credit pool; Ritchie praises Hoover 
relief plan. 

New York Times. p. 24. O. 8, ’31. To 
mobilize banking resources; editorial. 

New York Times. sec. 1. p. 2. O. 11, ’31. 
Bank fund first step, Atterbury com- 
ments. 

New York Times. sec. 2. p. 2. O. 11, ’31. 
Supports bank pool plan; Pittsburgh’s 
clearing house is likely to add $15,- 
000,000. 

New York Times. sec. 3. p. 1. O. 11, ’31. 
Well-considered action ; editorial. 

New York Times. sec. 3. p. 5. O. 11, ’31. 
President’s plan finds Oregon cold. 
New York Times. p. 33. O. 12, ’31. 

Hoover’s proposals hailed in Europe. 
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New York Times. p. 6. O. 13, ’31. Rob- 
inson demands pool _ safeguards; 
McNary hails pool plan. 


New York Times. p.17. O. 14, 731. 
Bankers predict wider credit body; 
Chicago banks back plan. 


New York Times. p.32. O. 16, ’31. 
First benefit seen from banking pool. 


New York Times. p.28. O. 20, 731. 
Chicago banks called to pledge $30,- 
000,000; Philadelphia clearing house 
endorses credit plan and banks plan 
to subscribe. 
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New York Times. sec. 2. p. 14. O. 25, 
’31. Capital’s 31 banks in credit pool. 

New York Times. p.7. O. 27, 731. 
Michigan bankers aid pool plan. 

New York Times. p. 27. D. 5, ’31. Buck- 
ner praises new discount plan; Na- 
tional Credit Corporation has granted 
all loans asked by banks, he says. 

New York Times. p.40. D. 10, ’31. 
Credit aid to banks now over $5,000,- 
000. 

+Review of Reviews. 85 :48-9+. Ja. 32. 
National Credit Corporation. Paul M. 
Atkins. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Business Week. p.5. Ja. 27, ’32. First 
reconstruction job is release of lending 
power. 

Makes clear what the United States Treas- 
ury has to do with the plan. 

Congressional Digest. 11:55. F. ’32. 
President’s Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Gives main points of plan, and statement 
of Hoover. 
fLiterary Digest. 112:7-8. Ja. 30, ’32. 

Borrowing billions to turn the tide. 


_ Pro and con press comment, and a descrip- 
tion of the working of the Corporation. 


Literary Digest. 112:9. F. 13, ’32. The 
R. F. C. to the rescue. 
Pro and con press comment. 


Nation. 134:131. F. 3, ’32. 
industry. 


Praises Hoover’s action, but 
dangers and inadequacies. 


Nation. 134:154. F. 10, ’32. Men se- 
lected to manage the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Unfavorable comment. 


New Republic. 69:281-2. Ja. 27, ’32. 
What kind of inflation? 


Recommends a different remedy from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


New York Herald-Tribune. p.9. Mr. 2, 
32. Finance Board ready to issue 
$250,000,000; debentures to make 
credit expansion possible before 
Treasury pays its fund. 


New York Times. p. 1. Ja. 13, ’32. Presi- 
dent to speed $2,000,000,000 board; 
Says reconstruction corporation will 
start work soon after act passes. 


Gives political alignment of officers, and 
their experience in varying business fields. 


Doles for 


points out 


New York Times. p.1. Hoover recon- 
struction plan in effect; President 
signs $2,000,000,000 bill; p.8. Text of 
Reconstruction Finance Act. Ja. 23, 
32. 

New York Times. sec. 2. p. 19. Ja. 24, 
"32. Says federal plan will speed 
loans. 

Banker praises practical and psychological 
benefit of R. F.C. 

New York Times. p. 29. Ja. 25, ’32. 
Europe doubtful on finance project; 
talk of new reconstruction corpora- 
tion as “fostering inflation.” 

New York Times. p. 1. Ja. 27, ’32. 
Hoover’s program to liquefy credit; 
not cash inflation; White House cor- 
rects impression abroad. 

New York Times. sec. 2. p. 9. Ja. 31, 
32. New finance plan praised by 
Wehle; former counsel of War fi- 
nance corporation cites differences 
from that system. 

New York Times. p. 29. F. 1, ’32. Sees 
no inflation in our relief plans. 

Berlin bankers call R. F.C. judicious. 
Outlook. 160:133. F. 3, ’32. The R.F.C. 

Objects to the power given a few men. 
Outlook. 160:182-4. Mr. ’32. You get 

more money. Don Wharton. 

Sub-title: How the R.F.C. can aid your 
town. 

Review of Reviews. 85 :28-9. F. ’32. In- 
suring against bank failures. William 
S. Kies. 

Explains the banking system, showing why 
we need the reconstruction corporation. 
World’s Work. 61:34-6. Mr. ’32. Re- 

construction Finance Corporation. 

Oliver McKee. 

Compares its workings with those of the 
War Finance Corporation. 











The School Libraries Section A.L.A. 
Editor: Mary R. Bacon 








A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 





A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Miss Bacon: 

The Director of School Inspection of the 
Department of Public Instruction in Indiana 
has appointed a committee to compile a course 
of study in the use of books and libraries in 
the elementary and high schools of state. We 
will also work out a course giving credit to 
high school student library assistants and 
make recommendations as to the desirability 
of including library instruction in the training 
of teachers. 

The only state course I have found in local 
libraries is that made for Wisconsin by O. S. 
Rice. I have found no outline for student 
assistants. I wonder if it would be possible 
to sketch our situation in the School Libraries 
Section of the Wirson BULLETIN and voice 
our offer to send the Indiana course when 
finished in exchange for courses of study sent 
us now? We would appreciate local as well 
as state outlines and would like very much to 
have state requirements for training of libra- 
rians and teachers. Individual suggestions are 
also welcomed. 

Witma Bennett, Chairman 
45 Kenmore Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
YEARBOOK NO. 6 


At the first meeting of the School Li- 
braries Committee during the Chicago 
Midwinter Session it was decided that 
the subject of the next yearbook would 
be Library Rooms and Equipment. 
School librarians are requested to send 
to the chairman at their earliest con- 
venience floor plans, drawings, photo- 
graphs, descriptions of useful devices, 
clever adaptations of school room equip- 
ment and inexpensive makeshifts. Ad- 
dress Miss Helen Harris, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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THE PROGRAM AT NEW ORLEANS 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Elizabeth Scripture, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Denver, Colorado; secre- 
tary, Agnes Cowing, James Monroe High 
School Library, New York. 


Tuespay, April 26, 8:00 a.m. 
School Library Supervisors breakfast. 


Wepnespay, April 27, 8:00 a.m. 
Teachers College Librarians and Librarians of 
Special Educational Collections Group. 
Breakfast. Please send reservations as soon 
as possible to Mildred Harrington, School 
of Library Science, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La 


10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting. 
Reports of committees. 
Election of officers. 


TuHurspay, April 28, 10:00 a.m. 
School Library Training Group, Lucile F. 
Fargo, Library School, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., dis- 
cussion leader. 
Symposium: Current Practice in the Training 
of Part-time Librarians. 


Speakers: 

Anna Clark Kennedy, State Department of 
Education, New York. 

Marie S. Alfonso, University of Washington 
Library School, Seattle, Wash. 

Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Lois F. Shortess, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 


After the above speakers have briefly out- 
lined current practice in the regions best 
known to them, the meeting will be thrown 
open for discussion. 

Teachers College Librarians and Librarians of 
Special Educational Collections Group, Anna 
V. Jennings, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Neb., discussion leader. 


(Continued on page 566) 














A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


Southern Appalachian Survey 


MMIE DORA BARKER, A.L.A. 

Regional Field Agent for the South, 
has completed a survey of the library 
facilities of the Appalachian Highlands. 
The data presented cover 205 countries 
in six states: Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. This survey is a part of a 
study that is being made of the social 
and economic conditions of the Southern 
Appalachians by many agencies under 
the auspices of the Division of Land 
Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The results of the studies 
will be embodied in a volume of graphic 
presentations to be issued during the 
year. 


Luncheon for Presidents of 
State Library Associations 


An interesting innovation has been 
planned for the New Orleans meeting 
of the A.L.A. The presidents of the 
state library associations are to have 
luncheon together on Thursday, April 28 
at 12:30 at the Courtyard Kitchen. It 
is hoped in this way to afford opportuni- 
ties for informal discussion and for get- 
ting better acquainted with each other. 

Arrangements for this luncheon for 
leaders of state associations have been 
made by Miss Jessica Hopkins, president 
of the Georgia Library Association, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Nancy Snyder Bauman, 
president of the Louisiana Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Summer Sessions In 
Library Science—1932 


Sixty-six institutions in thirty-four 
states and the District of Columbia, up 
to March llth, have reported to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association 
plans for summer courses in library sci- 
ence in 1932. The majority of them are 
elementary courses for the _ teacher- 


librarian and several are for the benefit 
of librarians in positions in public libra- 
ries in a particular state. Summer ses- 
sions credited toward the completion of 
the professional curriculum are offered 
by the accredited library schools at the 
following institutions: University of 
Illinois, Simmons College, University of 
Michigan, New York State Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Syracuse 
University, Western Reserve University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Directors of these library schools should 
be consulted for entrance requirements, 
purpose and content of the curriculum, 
etc. . 

The Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship would remind prospective stu- 
dents that summer sessions, with the 
exception of those given by accredited 
library schools as the equivalent, or 
credited toward the completion, of a full 
professional curriculum, cannot be con- 
sidered as substitutes for a regular li- 
brary school curriculum. It advises 
those interested in advancing in library 
work to complete a full year of profes- 
sional training. 


New A. L.A. Members’ Dinner 


The dinner for new A. L. A. members 
and for those attending the conference 
for the first time, held last year in New 
Haven, under the auspices of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the A.L.A., 
proved so popular that it is hoped such 
an occasion may become an annual 
feature of the conference. 

The dinner this year has been ar- 
ranged for Tuesday evening, April 26, 
at 6:30 at Kolb’s Restaurant, in New 
Orleans. Reservations for this dinner 
should be made with Miss Corinne Doll, 
Tulane University Library, New Or- 
leans, not later than April 25. The cost 
of the dinner, one dollar and a half, 
should accompany the reservation. 


1 Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, American Library Association. These 
“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Wirson ButretTin under the sponsorship of the American Library 


Association. 
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A Wyeth Poster 


One of George Washington’s little 
known activities was chosen by N. C. 
Wyeth as the subject of a painting just 
completed showing the first President 
supervising the building of the first 
White House. Mr. Wyeth has called 
his painting “The Building of the First 
White House.” The painting reproduced 
in poster form is being distributed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to schools, col- 
leges, libraries and patriotic organiza- 
tions, as one of the contributions to the 
bi-centennial celebration this year. 


More New Orleans Program Notes 


“A historian looks at a changing 
world” is to be the subject of Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon’s address at the fourth 
general session at New Orleans, Satur- 
day, April 30th. “The library movement 
in Great Britain” will be discussed by 
Colonel J. M. Mitchell, secretary of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, at the 


School Libraries 


(Continued from page 564) 


Office of Education Library—Sabra W. 
Vought, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C 


Professorship of Books and Student Reading 
—Grace, Palmer, Southwest Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo. 

Achieving and Falling Short of Library 
Standards in Teacher Training Institutions 
in the South—Jackson W. Towne, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Improvement of Library Facilities in Teacher 
Training Institutions—G. W. Rosenlof, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Meeting thrown open for discussion. 


6:30 p.m. 

School Libraries Section dinner, Patio Royal. 
Two dollars a plate. Reservations and check 
should be sent as soon as possible to Mrs. 
Helmer L. Webb, 74290 Hampson Street, 
New Orleans, La. After April 25, reserva- 
tions will be cared for at the School Libra- 
ries Booth. 


Frmay, April 29, 10:00 a.m. 

Junior-Senior High School Librarians Group, 
Oscar H. McPherson, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N.J., discussion leader. 

The High School Library in the Changing 
World—Mrs. Mae Parkinson Webb, New 
Orleans, La. 

Five minute talks and discussions of problems 
such as, Present-day Budget Problems, 
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general session on Tuesday evening, 
April 26th. 


In looking over the program notes, 
these are discoveries of some of the al- 
luring titles of papers or talks to be given 
at the various group meetings; “The 
soft answer”; Schoolboy readers, gentle 
and otherwise”; “Administrative free- 
wheeling”; and “The world that does 
not change.” 

One section, in viewing critically the 
changing world, has arranged two dis- 
cussions especially timely: “Shall the 
public library be for all the people?” 
with affirmative and negative speakers 
followed by general discussion ; “Should 
the popular demand for current ephem- 
eral books be met by rental rather than 
by public libraries?” with affirmative 
and negative speakers and general dis- 
cussion. 


Another section boldly announces a 
session at which it will discuss, of all 
things, cash dividends. 


Section A.L.A. 


Classroom Libraries, Teacher-use, Profes- 
sional and Personal, of the School Library. 
2:30 p.m. 

Joint Meeting with the Section for Library 
Work with Children. 

The Changing School Curriculum and_ the 
Library—Lesley Newton, Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

To-day’s Children—Ralph E. Boothby, Metai- 
rie Park Country Day School, New Orleans, 
La. 

The World That Does Not Change—Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers, Chicago, Illinois. 
Schoolboy Readers, Gentle and Otherwise— 
Oscar H. McPherson, Lawrenceville School, 

Lawrenceville, N.J. 


Saturpay, April 30, 10:00 a.m. 

General meeting. 

The Library Project of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education—B. Lamar John- 
son, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

The School Library and the Unusual Child, 
Retarded or Gifted—Olive Powers, Green- 
field Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elementary School Library Service As It Is 
and Should Be—Edith A. Lathrop, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Standards for the Training of School Libra- 
rians—Doak S. Campbell, Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 











Student Service Groups 
By Ethel M. Feagley’ 


GTUDEN T service groups are organ- 

ized by the school librarian primarily 
as a means of securing aid in the never 
ending round of duties connected with 
her daily work. It is impossible for one 
person to meet all the demands of an 
active school library and simple routine 
matters can often be handled by students. 
But in these days of educational specula- 
tion and analysis I am sure no modern 
school librarian loses sight of the fact 
that such groups constitute an important 
phase of education by affording oppor- 
tunity for vocational exploration, the de- 
velopment of leadership, initiative, and 
cooperation, the practical application of 
knowledge and skills, and the practice 
of desired ideals. 

Groups of student workers may be 
organized in a variety of ways. The first 
classification which presents itself is that 
of paid and unpaid workers. We shall 
here consider only those students who 
receive no monetary reward for their 
services. Another division can be made 
between those who volunteer to work in 
the library as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity, those who volunteer or are elected 
as representatives of a particular room, 
class, or group, and those who engage 
in some type of library work to obtain 
practice in another class or subject. 


The Library Club 


Most schools to-day have an extra- 
curricular program by means of which 
every pupil has an opportunity to join 
one or more clubs of his choice. The 
librarian can utilize this club organiza- 
tion to form a service group of the first 
type. But she must never lose sight of 
the educational principle that all clubs 
must be adapted to the school organiza- 
tion and the needs of the pupils. In one 
girls’ high school, for instance, economic 
conditions at home force most of the girls 
to work after school and on Saturday, 
and a club which stresses work has for 
them no appeal and not much benefit. 
So the librarian in this particular case 


1 Librarian, Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
address delivered before the last group meeting of th 


Park, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
e School Libraries Section, A.L.A. 


is wise when she organizes her club en- 
tirely for recreation—roller skating out- 
doors or games indoors, as the weather 
permits. In another school where a 
limited number of clubs are offered a 
request came for a literary club and the 
librarian organized a group to discuss 
books and authors. Usually, however, 
the various activities connected with li- 
brary technique arouse curiosity and in- 
terest and there is no difficulty in gather- 
ing together a group of pupils who wish 
to help with the actual work. 

In my own school, a six-year junior- 
senior high school, we have two library 
clubs, one for the senior school and 
another for the junior school. The senior 
library club meets once a week during 
the regular fifty-five minute club period, 
Wednesday morning. The only prere- 
quisite to joining this club is a promise 
trom every member to volunteer an 
hour’s work in the library each week. 
This automatically eliminates undesirable 
material, the lazy, irresponsible, or merely 
curious, and at the same time provides 
a splendid work group for the librarian. 
The club period is devoted to a brief 
business meeting, instruction in some 
type of library technique, and comments 
on the work of the past week, and is 
finally turned into a real work period. 
A list of duties is read aloud, the girls 
make their choice, and the work begins. 
As this is the club period for the entire 
school, only library club members are 
in the library and a variety of work can 
be undertaken which would be too noisy 
if other students were present. 


A Typical Work Period 


Let me briefly sketch a typical work 
period. To each girl is assigned a por- 
tion of the shelves. Her first duty is to 
take her particular books from the book 
truck and replace them on the shelves 
and see that those shelves are in order. 
Two girls finish and begin making out 
overdue book notices and a third girl 
makes out fine notices. Two more girls 


Report of an 
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A CORNER OF THE LispraRyY AT CHELTENHAM HiGH ScuHooi, E_kins Park, Pa. 


give the charging desk its weekly clean- 
ing. A small group is cutting and pasting 
pictures on uniform mounts, which later 
will be subject-headed \and filed in the 
picture file. One girl is typing catalog 
cards from the tracing on author cards. 
Two others are alphabetizing catalog 
cards which they later file above the rods 
in the catalog trays. Still another is past- 
ing typed labels on manila folders ready 
for the information file. As she finishes 
she passes them to a classmate who has 
a stack of clippings and pamphlets with 
the subject headings marked on them. 
She puts each one in its proper folder 
and then files them in the pamphlet file. 
We bind very few magazines and keep 
back numbers together by drilling holes 
in them and lacing them together in Gay- 
lord binders. These processes keep three 
girls busy. Another girl is filling out 
order cards from checked issues of the 
Booklist and still another is hunting 
prices in the United States Catalog for 
books which teachers have requested. 


Two others are arranging an exhibit of 
pictures on the bulletin boards and we 
find a group of four taking inventory. 
They work in two groups, one girl calling 
out call numbers and accession numbers 
from the shelf list cards and the other 
finding the books on the shelves. The 
first girl has large sheets of paper ruled 
in squares, and if a book is missing she 
notes in one of these squares the call 
number and accession number of that 
particular book. Later, after the entire 
list has been checked several times, the 
missing books are listed by author, title, 
and accession number. In this way the 
shelf list cards need not be disturbed 
and the inventory can proceed over a 
long period of time. Some days a ship- 
ment of new books is waiting to be 
stamped and pasted. Once in a while 
there. is a real house-cleaning, and with 
many mock moans and groans dust 
cloths are put to work. Even the plants 
come in for a bath and the charging desk 
for a polish. 
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Literary Discussion 

I found in the beginning of our club 
history that my group preferred to work 
with their hands rather than discuss 
books or other literary matters so dear 
to the heart of the librarian. But as time 
went on, many members remained in the 
club for two or three consecutive years, 
other types of students were attracted 
to the club and the simple tasks became 
monotonous for them. One day a senior 
member of the club, a girl who gave many 
extra hours of service to the library, 
came to me and said: “I believe I know 
more about the outsides of books than I 
do about their insides. Can’t we use our 
club meetings to discuss books and au- 
thors? It would be great fun and a con- 
trast to regular English class. And I’d 
like to know more about reference books ; 
I can’t answer half the questions pupils 
ask me.” Secretly delighted I let her pre- 
sent the matter at the next club meeting. 
The members were enthusiastic and we 
now have what I always wanted, literary 
discussion and library instruction for part 
of the club period. Each week one girl 
gives a report on a favorite author and 
perhaps reads a bit from his works. This 
ends in an informal give-and-take dis- 
cussion by the group. Following this the 
librarian gives a short talk or lesson—not 
longer than fifteen minutes. So we have 
our “gossip shop” after all. And the girls 
enjoy it much more because they think 
it is their innovation. And so it is—even 
tho the librarian had the same idea four 
years ago. 

This change in our club program 
naturally curtails the amount of work 
accomplished during the club period. But 
there is plenty of opportunity for each 
girl to finish her appointed tasks in the 
extra hour she comes to the library. This 
may be during a study period or before 
and after school. Much the same type 
of work is engaged in as was described 
in the club period with the addition of 
slipping books and helping at the charg- 
ing desk. This latter task seems to be the 
desideratum of every club member and 
is usually reserved for those who come 
into the club a second year. 

The junior library club also meets 
once a week but for a shorter period at 
the end of the day. From these younger 
children—in our case all boys—no extra 
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time is required and the simpler activi- 
ties of shelving books, drilling and sew- 
ing magazines are engaged in. The 
work is varied by games, treasure hunts, 
and story telling. 


Class Representatives 


The second type of student service 
organization is that made up of class or 
home room representatives. As in the 
clubs the aim and organization of the 
group may vary, but the principle of 
representation is the constant factor. 
One group of this kind functions as a 
library council. Each home room elects 
a representative called a librarian and 
these together with the school librarian 
meet once a week as a council. In a 
junior high school I found such a group 
very helpful in taking care of over-due 
book and fine notices. Wednesday 
morning the senior library club members 
filled out the notices and sorted them 
by home room numbers. The following 
morning the junior library council held 
a fifteen minute meeting immediately 
preceding their home room meetings. 
The librarian gave each representative 
the notices for his particular home room 
and usually commented on some new 
books or library activity. The repre- 
sentatives then went to their respective 
home rooms where they presented this 
same material and distributed the no- 
tices. In this way the librarian could 
easily get announcements of new books 
and other library advertising to every 
member of the school and she could 
more easily communicate with pupils 
about fines, overdue books, or material 
that had to be called in. To add interest 
to the project the council planned a con- 
test and the home room which had the 
fewest fines and overdue notices for a 
semester was allowed to choose a book 
to be bought for the library. Of course 
the library paid the bill but the home 
room was honored as the donor and had 
its name put on a book plate in the book. 
We found the rivalry was keen; pupils 
were more careful about renewing books 
and the number of notices decreased. 
Next year in our senior high school we 
hope to try something of the same plan 
thru the student council. Many schools 
have used such organizations as a court 
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EFFICIENCY PLUS 


Boy Scouts Rebinding Books for Merit Badges at the 
Memorial Junior High School, San Diego, California 


for library offenders, a check for miss- 
ing books, and an aid in solving the dis- 
cipline problem of the library. 

In many schools, particularly elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, classes 
have regularly scheduled library periods. 
Work groups can easily be formed from 
representatives of these classes. Some- 
times these helpers have as duties only 
the checking of the roll, helping to charge 
books to classmates, and seeing that the 
library is in order at the end of the 
period. In other schools they assist the 
librarian with the entire gamut of li- 
brary duties. And at stated intervals 
they meet as a group at which time the 
librarian can give instructions or discuss 
procedures. 


- The Cooperative Plan 


The third method of organizing stu- 
dent service groups is called by Miss 
Fargo the cooperative plan, a heading 
which she defines as signifying “any ar- 


rangements made between the librarian 
and other departments of the school for 
pupil service to and for the library.” 
Most commercial departments have an 
office practice class the members of which 
are assigned to various departments of 
the school for practice and experience. 
They are usually glad to cooperate with 
the librarian by assigning one or more 
students to. the library for this practice 
period. This year two commercial girls 
report to us twice a week for such prac- 
tice. Sometimes they take dictation or 
they type orders from a form letter. 
When the work is planned out for them 
they can take it to the typing room and 
use their own typewriters. They cut 
stencils and mimeograph problems for 
library lessons, type catalog and order 
cards, copy poems to be mounted on the 
bulletin boards, and type the innumer- 
able lists of books or students needed 
in the library. Printing classes can 
print library note paper, overdue notice 
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slips, admission slips, and other library 
forms. The manual training depart- 
ment can come to the rescue when the 
library needs a bulletin board or stand 
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to hand in references to all the informa- 
tion they found. The result was a good- 
sized bibliography which is valuable to 
the librarian for use with future classes. 


Exercising Initiative 








STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


with Katherine S. Perine, Librarian of the 
Senior High School, Watertown, N. Y. 


for flowers and ferns. They can aid in 
making the library more attractive by 
preparing large wooden frames into 
which travel posters may be slipped and 
displayed and changed from time to time. 
Or have them cut celotex into varying 
sizes on which the posters can be 
mounted with thumb tacks. Art classes 
can continue this good work by making 
gaily colored posters, or lettering posters 
and signs. Sometimes a committee of 
art students takes care of the flower ar- 
rangement thruout the school, the li- 
brary included, and a little talk by the 
art teacher to the members of the library 
club on artistic arrangement of bulletin 
boards or proper mounting of pictures is 
decidedly valuable. School newspapers 
are to be found in almost every school. 
If the librarian is willing to spend a 
little time in planning and suggesting she 
can train a student reporter to advertise 
the library ware and activities. 

There can be closer cooperation be- 
tween the library and real class work 
also. A ninth grade class had a course 
in world relations this year. As the 
course was an experiment they had no 
text books but had to find their sources 
in the library. Before the work started 
the librarian went to the classroom and 
explained how to go about finding such 
material. One of the assignments was 


In all these student service or- 
ganizations there is grave danger 
that the objective of work is 
stressed to the detriment of real 
education. This is especially 
true in groups of the first type. 
Modern educational research has 
clearly taught that those activi- 
ties are most truly educative 
which take in a great proportion 
of a person’s life and lead on to 
further activity. In one of his 
essays Hazlitt voices the same 
idea in a negative way when he 
says: “Knowledge is power; but 
it is not pleasure except when 
it springs immediately out of 
ignorance and incapacity.” At 
first students obtain real pleasure from 
putting books in heir proper places on 
the shelves, filing cards, or pasting in 
book pockets. But after the acquisition 
of knowledge and skill the keen edge is 
gone and the work becomes mechanical 
and often monotonous. This does not 
mean, however, that these tasks are now 
trivial because they have become easy. 
Students must be made to realize that 
all professions entail some drudgery 
But this can be the point at which 
bright pupils may be allowed to use their 
initiative and to make suggestions for 
improvements or changes in minor li- 
brary details. One pupil asked to revise 
our system of recording fines. After 
receiving permission she presented us 
with a bright new fine-book in which all 
fine records had been transferred to an 
alphabetical arrangement. Later the 
same girl suggested tying marked tabs 
on our crudely bound magazines so that 
those issues which had no names on the 
backs could easily be read without pull- 
ing the heavy volumes from the shelves. 
In both cases the suggested changes was 
a great improvement. This is also the 
time when far seeing librarians lead the 
interests of the group into unexplored 
corners of the field or into allied sub- 
jects. A trip to a neighboring public 
library is valuable. It is amusing to 
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watch how interested the boys and girls 
are in the details of the work, especially 
those tasks at which they have labored 
in the school library. An unexpected 
talk on hobbies by a visiting librarian 
was utilized to introduce different types 
of collecting. Just this spring much in- 
terest was aroused in the subject of the 
development of the printed word. Sev- 
eral club meetings were devoted to a 
discussion of the history of language 
and printing. In May the museum at 
the University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounced an illustrated lecture on th.s sub- 
ject and it was arranged to have the li- 
brary club members attend it. The di- 
rector of the educational department of 
the museum had prepared several pro- 
jects around this lecture and gave us the 
privilege of experimenting with them. We 
received typed sheets containing explicit 
directions for making 

1. an Inca quipa or knot record 

2. a wampum peace belt from small 

pieces of macaroni 
3. a sheet of papyrus paper, from the 
directions given by Pliny 
4. some rag paper 
5. a papyrus scroll 


Altho it was now almost the end of the 
school term and there would be no more 
club meetings, a number of girls volun- 
teered to work on these projects after 
final examinations were finished. 


Credit 


An important question which always 
arises in any consideration of student 
service groups is how much credit should 
be given for all this work. The answer 
varies with the policy of each school, 
the type of student service organization, 
and the amount of time expended. Most 
schools give some credit for club activi- 
ties and in that case library club mem- 
bers would receive the same credit. In 
one school, however, where one period 
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a day is given by every member of the 
student staff a credit of two and a half 
hours a semester is granted. Many libra- 
rians in senior high schools recommend 
to the committee considering pupils to 
be elected to the national Honor Society 
the names of those who have given unu- 
sual service to the library. Sometimes 
a girl who rates high in service may fail 
to qualify in scholarship. To give recog- 
nition to that type of student our schoo! 
last year inaugurated a new policy of 
presenting a small number of certificates 
of service at the Commencement exer- 
cises. It was a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the librarian to have one of her 
club girls receive one of these awards 
because of service in the library. It is 
only fair that all this service should be 
recognized but to stress the credit idea 
too much seems to be defeating the edu- 
cational ideals underlying the organiza- 
tion. One of the tests of a successful 
service group is the amount of time the 
members are willing to give above the 
periods required. Last summer one mem- 
ber of our senior library club asked for 
the privilege of taking charge of the 
school library during the six weeks sum- 
mer session. And during the last weeks 
of school we never fail to have a loyal 
band of workers who spend entire days 
helping with the countless tasks con- 
nected with the end of the school term. 


These are days of standardization ; 
even education has not escaped the dead- 
ening influence. To me the most hopeful 
aspect of these student service groups is 
the fact that no two are exactly alike. 
The organizations described here are only 
those with which I am familiar. There 
are many other types which function 
quite differently. Because of this varia- 
tion here is a challenge to every school 
librarian to organize a group to meet her 
particular needs and so make her library 
an even greater force in the educational 
policy of the school. 











Fearful Results 


Consisting of Extreme Malaise, Talking in Sleep, and Nightmare 


Occasioned by 


Exhaustive Study of “Living Authors” 


Among Other Books for the Promotional Examina- 
tions in the New York City Public Libraries 


By MAxXINE BLock’* 


O# ... 0h... who said music is “just 
noise” altho his wife has an organ 
. . » Josephine Pratt . . . president of 
ALA...no...no... Josephine 
Rathbone . . . Pratt. . . Masefield lived 
over a saloon on Sixth Avenue near 
Jefferson Market Jail. . . I pass that 
every day . . . what has that to do with 
the exams... series . . . must remember 
publisher’s series . . . Spell Series . . 
Chronicles of America . . . Broadway 
Translations . . . there are millions of 
series . . . and I must remember them 
all... ALA started 1876... Herbert 
Putnam .. . Library of Congress... 
“reviewer baiting”. . . what is “reviewer 
baiting”. . . Sitwell . . . that family with 
the queer names... Osbert ... Sach... 
how do you spell it... look it up... 
Sachavarell ...no Sachever...oh... 
oh ... Southern Baroque Art... one 
of that tribe wrote it . . . trustees of our 
library... Henninger... Dolan... must 
remember this... oh... oh... who said 
music is “just noise”. . . trilogies . . 
famous new ones . . . Léwenskdld . . . 
Lagerlof . . . Charlotte Lowenskdld . . . 
remember the umlauts . . . if you have 
to spell it... ring... ring. . . general’s 
ring . . . is that Lagerl6f’s . . . no, it’s 
Undset’s . . . no Lagerlof . . . Undset is 
Kristin Lavransdatter . . . tetralogy . . . 
Master of Hestviken ... Anna Svard... 
no...no... The Son Avenger .. . who 
wrote Anna Svard...oh...oh... 
I can’t get these straight... oh... oh 
. . . damn these books . . . millions . . 
billions . . . sinking in a sea of books .. . 
American Public Library ... Dr. Arthur 
E. Bostwick . . . is James I. Wyer a 
Doctor .. . look this up . . . The Phoenix 
Nest . . . Reader’s Guide . . . The Light- 
house . . . per capita 74 cents...oh... 
oh ... who said ALA stands for “Ask 


. Til- 


- HOW 


Librarians Anything”. .. Lenox . . 
den... Astor... pseudonyms. . 
why do I think of pseudonyms ... 
Rebecca West . . . Cecily Fairfield... 
the bitter one . . . is that Dostoevski.. . 
no...no... that’s Gorky .. . he wrote 
The Magnet ... The Bystander .. . its 
scope is from the death of Alexander II 
to the Revolution of 1917 . . . Library 
Journal . . . Bertine E. Westine . . 

Bertine .. . that’s a strange name. . 

not so funny as Isadore Mudge for a 


woman ...oh... let me sleep... 
poetry ... I ought to know famous say- 
ings .. . they'll surely ask that . . . let’s 
see ... I know peace hath her victories 


no less renowned than war... who said 


that ... not poppy, nor mandragora . . 

oh ...oh... gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may...oh...no... they wont 
ask that ... Areopagetica . . . freedom 


of the press . . . Reading with a purpose 
. . « Classics of American Librarian- 
ship . . . reference work may be fact- 
finding, material finding, research . . . oh, 
how my head hurts . . . what if they 
should ask about the Russians . . . there 
is Boris Pilnyak . . . that isn’t his real 
name... what is his real name .. . find 
it in Living Authors ... Naked Year... 
Volga flows to the Caspian Sea... . sea 
stories... McFee... he’s the one who’s 
so worried about young authors dabbling 
in so much sex . . . what if they should 


ask us about censorship . . . name five 
Caroline poets . . . name five Victorian 
poets... mame five...oh...oh... 


mighty line ... whose mighty line. . . who 
was that man who said music is “just 
noise” altho his wife has an organ... 
what has that to do with these exams... 
nothing! . . . nothing! . . . and I wish 
I had nothing to do with them .. . the 
(Continued on page 575) 


1 Editorial Assistant, Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York. 
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Memoranda on Library Technique 
By Thomas S. Debagh’ 


"THE memoranda which appear below 
are offered for the consideration 
of librarians who are interested in im- 
proving library service, even in small 
matters. The suggestions are the result 
of considerable experience on both sides 
of the loan desk, and are intended to be 
practical rather than radical. 


Concerning Cataloging 

First aid to catalog users. Both the 
expert and inexpert catalog user are 
compelled all too often to examine a 
large number of entries under a subject 
heading when all that is wanted is a ref- 
erence to a leading text or two. A 
simple but effective means of calling at- 
tention directly to the leading items un- 
der any heading is to “tab” the entries 
for those items, using a flat metal clip for 
the purpose. These flat clips are ade- 
quate signals, yet do not add materially 
to the thickness of a card, and when a 
“leader” is superseded the tab can be re- 
moved without leaving a permanent 
mark on the card. 

Imprint and copyright dates. The vari- 
ous practices of the different publishers 
in the matter of imprint dates is rather 
interesting. Most publishers evidently 
change the date every year or every reis- 
suing. Others use the imprint date the 
first year only, omitting it thereafter, but 
of course retaining the copyright date 
on the verso of the title-page. This seems 
to be the practice of Houghton, Putnam, 
and Scribner. Then there is the group 
of publishers using no imprint date, but 
only the copyright date on the verso of 
the title-page. Harper and Holt are 
among those who seem to follow this 
practice as a rule. From the point of 
view of the cataloger, this last system is 
the preferable, because then Library of 
Congress card dates do not have to be 
changed for copies of an issue different 
from the issue of the copy cataloged by 
L.C.- It would seem that publishers 
should also prefer this system, as it 
avoids the “ageing” of a title, or the 


reprinting of its title-page. Similarly, 
library cataloging rules should require 
that the last copyright date, when there 
is one, be given immediately after the 
name of the publisher on the card. Not 
only is this date usually far more signifi- 
cant than is the imprint date, but L.C. 
cards for copyrighted items could be 
printed with the last copyright date only, 
and each library could then add the im- 
print or impression date of its copy of 
the title. This double-date method would 
give better information regarding each 
book, and at the same time would elim- 
inate many erasures now required, and, 
to the benefit of L.C. itself, it would 
eliminate the need of printing special 
cards for copyright items which vary 
only in imprint date. 

Added entries. If added entries for 
editors, illustrators, and translators are 
justified, then surely the rules should 
require them for the writers of prefaces 
and introductions, at least when the 
material is more than merely formal in 
character. Editors, illustrators, and 
translators are in fact seldom of added 
entry importance, and satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning the few who are can 
usually be obtained from the biographical 
dictionaries, and the resources of the 
library may then be discovered easily 
via author entries. On the other hand 
prefaces and introductions are often 
written by authorities and leading liter- 
ary men, yet biographical dictionaries 
seldom list such items, strangely enough. 
The introduction by Thorvald Solberg 
to a certain book on copyright is an 
important part of his writings on the 
subject; and the Shaw fan is eager to 
read Shaw’s prefaces to other’s books 
as well to to Shaw’s own. 

Notes. Is it absolutely necessary that 
L.C. print notes which can apply only to 
its own copies? It would make L.C. 
cards considerably more satisfactory if 
this could be avoided. 

Joint authors. Why not make it a rule 
to abbreviate the word “joint” to “jt.” 


1 Graduate, University of California Library School. 
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in joint author headings? The space is 
very often needed in such headings. 

Author's degrees. Instead of omitting 
an author’s degrees entirely from the 
title as given on the card, would it not 
be a better rule to indicate the highest 
degree? The entry would then give some 
notion of the authoritativeness of the 
text, without taking up much additional 
space on the card. 


And Other Matters 


Author numbers. Much has been writ- 
ten and said concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of author numbers. 
The use of a dotting system instead of 
author numbers eliminates the disadvant- 
ages and secures most of the advantages 
of author numbers. In this system two 
dots [..] are placed in white or black 
ink, as the color of the binding may sug- 
gest, under the initial letter of the alpha- 
betizing mame or word (normally the 
author’s name), and one dot is placed 
under the initial letter of the secondary 
arrangement name or word (normally 
the first word of the title), on the back 
of the book. When another subarrange- 
ment is required, a bar (dash) under the 
initial letter of the proper name or word, 
or date or number, effectually solves the 
problem. The title dot is not used for 
complete works, so that these may pre- 


cede all other items. Copy numbers are 
circled. In biography and similar classes, 
of course, the double dot goes under the 
initial letter of the subject’s name, and 
the single dot under the author’s initial, 
with the bar reserved for titles. This 
dot system secures exact arrangement on 
the shelves, and avoids the use of symbols 
for information which is or which should 
be put on the back of every book, and 
which should appear on all records any- 
way. Dotting corresponding to that on 
the back of the book should be made on 
the catalog entries to get the full ad- 
vantages of the device. 

Ribbon shelving. The very simple ex- 
pedient of painting a distinctive line of 
demarcation on the edge of the lowest 
shelf carrying the upper ribbon would 
eliminate the confusion which sometimes 
makes ribbon shelving unsatisfactory 
where it should be most useful. 

Annotating the books. Many library 
users would appreciate brief notes about 
a book in the book itself. Some libraries 
now paste the publisher’s blurb on the 
fly-leaf,—why not also copy for leading 
items the best characterizations from the 
A.L.A. cat., Graham, Dickinson, or the 
encyclopedias and literary histories? 
“Discoveries” would be greatly assisted 
thereby, especially in open shelf libraries. 


Fearful Results 


(Continued from page 573) 
reference librarian should have 1. intel- 
ligence . . . 2. accuracy .. . 3. profes- 
sional knowledge ...4...5...6...0h 
oh ... American Ephemeris . . . Edna 
St. Vincent Millay lived in a lodging 
house on Twelfth Street in Greenwich 
Village . . . that’s only two blocks from 
where I’m living now . . . John Cowper 
Powys lived on 21st Street... how odd 
. . . and Marianne Moore was born in 
St. Louis . . . I was born in St. Louis 
and I never heard of her . . . what a 
grand book Living Authors is. . . if only 
I didn’t have to study it for these exams 
. .. that is the trouble with any kind of 
studies .. . you get to hate the books... 
as Stuart Chase said in Library Journal 
. . » he hated all the classics he had to 
study at school . . . I hate all authors... 


English . . . German .. . including the 
Scandinavian . . . who are five novelists 
considered social forces in contemporary 
America . . . what if they should ask 
that...oh...oh... Pulitzer Prize... 
Nobel Prize . . . Newbery Prize... Prix 
de Roman . . . Hawthornden Prize... 
what’s the French prize... James... 
James Tait Black .. . is that a prize. . 

oh... oh... Masefield was a mistake 
finder . . . that must be a grand job... 
I'd like to be a mistake finder . . . hurrah 
... hurrah... I’ve got it!.. . it’s Robin- 
son Jeffer’s wife who has an organ... 


and he said music is “just noise”. . . I 
read it in Living Authors! ... now I 
remember ...0h...o0h...0...0 


(Utter blackness punctured by the br-r- 
r-r of my alarm clock.) 
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T is to be hoped that the A.L.A. Con- 
ference this month will be largely 
attended. A good representation in these 
somewhat trying times will confirm the 
solidarity of the profession and give new 
strength to meet new problems. 

There will be much vital matter to 
listen to and even more to talk about. 
As for New Orleans, what more can we 
add to the eloquent dithyramb of the 
McLaughlins in this issue? 


Mrs. Mabel Dodge Luhan, author of 
the much discussed book about D. H. 
Lawrence, Lorenzo in Taos, appears as 
Edith Dale in Carl Van Vechten’s forth- 
coming book, Sacred and Profane 
Memories, and in the same writer’s 
earlier Peter Whiffie. 


An interesting annotated bibliography 
of a useful kind is Vocations in Fiction, 
compiled by Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter 
and Marie Alice Hanson. It is pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation for 35c. “The aim,” according 
to the preface, “has been to include 
novels which give occupational informa- 
tion thru portrayal of character or thru 
actual description of processes of indus- 
tries and professions. The compilers, 
realizing the influence of novels, feel 
that this most popular type of literature 
has a real place in vocational guidance, 
if used in connection with the accepted 
occupational books and biographies that 
have been so effective since the begin- 
ning of interest in this subject. The 
selection has been made for teachers, 
students, vocational advisers parents, 
and librarians.” The A.L.A. has plans 
for a somewhat exhaustive subject list 
of fiction of which this tentative voca- 
tional list of about 350 titles will form 
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part. One hopes that in its final form 
the list will contain more than the scanty 
half dozen or so of foreign novels 
(translated into English) that are at 
present included. Many trivial and some 
trashy novels are listed, but one looks 
in vain for such truly inspiring works 
as Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain 
(Physician), Somerset Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage (Physician) James 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man (Author), Knut Hamsun’s Growth 
of the Soil (Farmer), D. H. Lawrence’s 
Sons and Lovers (Miner), Romain Rol- 
land’s Jean-Christophe (Musician), Sam- 
uel Butler’s Way of all Flesh (Clergy), 
or even any of Theodore Dreiser’s novels 
of finance. Perhaps the very merit of 
these books precludes their classification 
as “vocational novels.” 


The American Council of Education, 
Washington, D.C., with the financial aid 
of the General Education Board, has 
been able to prepare a new edition of 
American Universities and Colleges, 
which has been out of print for over a 
year. The book is particularly valuable 
for those who need to refer to the exact 
title and detailed regulations of the vari- 
ous standardizing agencies. The accu- 
rate figures of property resources and 
budget for the 521 institutions included 
are of special interest in this time of 
financial stress. The book, which is 
priced at four dollars, includes an al- 
phabetical list of the 2602 full professors 
giving graduate instruction in the 29 
institutions which are members of the 
Association of American Universities, 
and an alphabetical list of the 3085 ad- 
ministrative officers of the 521 institu- 
tions. The first four chapters are -de- 
voted to a general exposition of the 
American system of education, written 
particularly for the benefit of the foreign 
student. 


A Penn State Library Club was or- 
ganized on Friday evening, February 
12th at State College, Pennsylvania. 
Thirty-nine charter members’ were 
present inciuding present and former 








A SCHOOL LIBRARY IN ENGLAND 
St. Helen’s School, Northwood, Middlesex 


Everything in the library, except three tables, writes the principal, Doris Broadbent, has been 
given to the school. Even the room was a present! “The very fine bust of 
Shakespeare was presented by an American gentleman, Dr. Henry Harrower.” 
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librarians and library assistants, mem- 
bers of the faculty library advisory com- 
mittee, and other persons particularly 
interested in the library problem. The 
object of the organization is to further 
professional library interests and to pro- 
mote efficient library service in the Penn- 
sylvania State College and the commun- 
ity of State College, not alone for faculty 
and students but also for the towns- 
people and children of the community. 

Dr. Erwin Runkle, a former librarian, 
spoke of early days at Pennsylvania 
State College Library and a group from 
the staff gave a brief entertainment. 
Officers elected were Willard P. Lewis, 
President; Mrs. W. R. Ham, Vice- 
president ; Katherine Dwyre, Secretary. 


Having read “with very great interest” 
Mr. Haycraft’s article in our February 
number on “The New Status of Library 
Work with the Blind,” Dr. Frederick 
William Alexander, O.B.E., formerly 
Medical Officer of Health for Poplar, 
sends us from England some literature 
on his valuable expefimental work, par- 
ticularly in providing pastime occupa- 
tions for the blind. Dr. ‘Alexander has 
devoted much of his time to making 
woodwork puzzles, which the blind can 
solve by touch. Directions for the con- 
struction of these puzzles appear from 
time to time in The Handicrafts Maga- 
zine, whose readers have cooperated by 
making up the puzzles acolhtine to Dr. 
Alexander’s designs and forwarding 
their handiwork to him for use in in- 
stitutions for the blind. 

Dr. Alexander is also the inventor of 
a “contraption” by which “the principles 
of Braille contractions, word signs, and 
abbreviations can be acquired in an hour 
or so by the sighted, and a blind person 
can be taught forthwith.” 

Readers of the W1Ltson BuLLETIN who 
wish to receive more detailed informa- 
tion on these subjects are invited to 
write to Dr. Alexander at his home, 
“Bankside,” Ferry Road, Teddington, 
England, for a number of interesting 
reprints that he will be pleased to 
furnish. 


Supplementing the suggestions con- 
tained in Miss Potter’s “Decorative 
Material for the Library” in our Febru- 
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ary issue, Evart G. Routzahn of the 
Russell Sage Foundation suggests that 
the American Association of Museums, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. can tell about various traveling ex- 
hibits available for libraries. 

Mr. Routzahn also informs us of the 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
Inc., 519 West 121 Street, New York 
City, a non-profit making association of 
teachers for teachers in the interest of 
better professional work. It is a bureau 
“for the exchange of ideas for the en- 
richment of modern teaching—particu- 
larly in the elementary field.” Member- 
ship in the Industrial Arts Cooperative 
Service entitles one to purchase studies 
and illustrative or teaching materials at 
a discount and to receive information 
about new studies and materials adapt- 
able for class work. Write ta the Serv- 
ice, enclosing 12 cents in stamps, for 
catalog and price list. 


It is encouraging to note that despite 
the continuance of the economic depres- 
sion, Ce and bequests of approximately 
$22,700,000 for the establishment or 
perpetuation of art collections in the 
United States are recorded in the Amer- 
ican Art Annual for 1931. This is 
$4,700,000 more than for the previous 
year. 

The value of the American Art An- 
nual as a reference work has been greatly 
increased in this latest issue by the in- 
clusion of a Biographical Directory of 
American Artists—5536 of them—form- 
erly known as Who’s Who in Art. The 
classified directory of art institutions, 


Societies, etc., and the listing of Paint- 


ings Sold at Auction for the season 1930- 
193i are other features. The American 
Art Annual is published by The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, Washington, 
D.C., at ten dollars. 


Josephine H. Brotherton, of the Bay 
Ridge High School Library, New York 
City, suggests the following book con- 
test for children in answer to the request 
in our January number: 


Each member of two 10th year English 
classes was asked to make a poster for a 
favorite book in the school library. The size 
only of the poster was specified; design was 
left entirely to the individual, who was, how- 
ever, to consult with the librarian before ex- 
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LIBRARY, METHODIST EPISCOPAL BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
NEW YORK 


When the war news broke in China, this room swarmed with press photographers 
taking “time” and flash-light duplicates of photographs of Shanghai from the library’s 


unique collection. 


hibiting the poster. This was also to avoid 
duplication in the choice of books. 

The book and the poster were placed in a 
prominent position in the library, with the 
name and class of the designer. If the book 
was circulated, within three days, to any stu- 
dent in the school, this counted a point for 
the class to which the exhibitor belonged. 
The classes alternated in showing the posters 
and some interesting specimens were produced. 
The winning class was the one which circu- 
lated the most books. All library users were 
asked to vote on the best poster. 

The contest roused considerable interest. I 
do not see why it might not be used with 
younger pupils, if precaution was taken to 
guard against a “made to order” circulation. 


Small libraries certainly present many 
advantages for the borrowers who want 
service. Recently a borrower at the pub- 
lic Library in Montclair, New Jersey, 
was much distressed because he could 
not take out an unabridged dictionary 
for several days. One of the staff of- 
fered a personal copy for his use if he 
would send to her home for it. He sent 
a taxicab for it and returned it later in 
the same way, the dictionary sharing 
honors in the taxicab with a box of 
candy and a note of thanks! 


That too much heat, certain gases, 
dust, and improper lighting all tend to 


Elizabeth W. Lott is the librarian 


shorten the lives of volumes on library 
shelves, is shown by recent studies con- 
ducted at the Bureau of Standards of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
reports Science. 

Cabinets in which the atmospheric 
conditions can be varied at will are being 
used in the experiments. Preliminary 
findings indicate that the drying out 
effect of heat is an important cause of 
the aging of paper. 

Harmful effects of sulphur gases on 
paper are now being measured. It is 
thought that sulphur dioxide of the air 
is readily absorbed by paper and changed 
by chemical reaction to sulphuric acid 
which hastens the process of decomposi- 
tion. 

Sulphur dioxide in the air has been 
found to be an important factor in the 
sudden deterioration of clothing in 
laundries in some communities, where 
industrial plants involve the burning of 
quantities of soft coal. That sulphur 


gases may have a similar damaging effect 
on books in city libraries is suggested by 
the fact that the sulphur pollution in 
some industrial centers is known to be 
equivalent to a downpour of 100 tons or 
more of sulphuric acid per square mile. 
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As a means of lengthening the life 
span of books and documents, the gov- 
ernment investigators foresee a day 
when, libraries will scientifically control 
the atmosphere surrounding their shelves. 
Regulating the heat and humidity, re- 
moving the dust and acid impurities 
from the air circulated in the library and 
minimizing the chemically active light 
rays permitted to shine on the shelves 
are suggested improvements for the 
future. 


The Library Log of the Cleveland 
Public Library reports that the following 
titles have been asked for: 

Dracula by Decameron 

Books by Ra-bé-luis, by Guy de Moccasin ; 
or, a variant, De Mocha Sant 

Frosted hands by Walpole 

The fly on the hearth by Reed 

Bursting stream by Canfield 

Bradstreet by Fanny Hurst 

Splinters of God by Morrow 

Barrie’s What every college girl should 
know 

The play Liliom by Edgar Allen Poe 

The conqueror by Elmersome (Emerson’s 
“Concord Hymn”) 

Leaves of grass by Paul Whiteman 

What can literature do for me by Al Smith 


This delightful account of “a typi- 
cal day at the library” was written by 
Virginia Merrill, a junior in the Frank- 
lin (New Hampshire) High School. Miss 
Merrill, who displays a convincingly inti- 
mate knowledge of “the exasperating 
business of being a librarian,” is a part- 
time assistant in the Franklin Public Li- 
brary. (Incidertally, Mrs. Barron Shir- 
ley, the librarian at Franklin, is the 
mother of William W. Shirley, the libra- 
rian at the University of New Hampshire 
in Durham. Are there any more mother- 
and-son or other family combinations of 
librarians in this country?) “A Typical 
Day at the Library” was written for the 
Franklin Journal Transcript. 


The Librarian turned the key in the box 
and began taking out the mail. There was 
a bill for the new books she had received 
last week, three magazines, two newspapers, 
a personal letter, three advertisements, and a 
“call for package” slip. 

Her heart sank. How was she going to 
carry that with all her other things? 

Five minutes later she was staggering up 
the library steps almost at the Last Straw— 
the newspapers, mail, and gaping Boston Bag 
in one arm, her keys, lunch, and package in 
the other, and two books that simply wouldn’t 
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fit into the Boston Bag balanced precariously 
on top of everything. 

Once inside the building, she flew around 
opening windows, alphabeting slips determin- 
ing the previous day’s circulation, and dusting 
—th ul that most of the funny paper fans 
were in school so that she could arrange the 
flowers before putting up the papers. 

Along with the rush of opening the library, 
came several people who couldn’t select a 
book for themselves, and found fault with 
everything the Librarian showed them. 

When she had found a 1925 edition of the 
Ladies Home Journal for some woman 
who wanted a special kind of embroidery 
printed in that copy, had produced a water- 
table in architecture after fifteen minutes of 
diligent searching, and had hunted vainly for 
a picture of a very rare kind of butterfly 
found only in the East for a would-be natural- 
ist, and had looked in seven encyclopedias for 
the mysterious word Argysiasis, it was noon 
time. 

As soon as school let out there came the 
usual rush for the funny papers and Life, 
also the younger children who think the li- 
brary is a place in which to play tag. Seven 
people desired material on the Phoeniceans; 
another, a book on aviation; another on the 
feudal system; another, a book by Ruby M. 
Ayres, “that I haven’t read.” 

At two o'clock the assistant arrived and 
the Librarian had a chance to eat her dinner. 

Five o’clock found the new books, classified, 
cataloged, accessioned, and perforated, ready 
to be marked and covered, and the librarians 
trying to recuperate from the pandemonium 
created by the high school students from the 
moment when they burst thru the doors 
until the minute that they stamped out, in 
spite of the frequent orders to “keep quiet” 
that they received. 

The Librarian had put up bird posters for 
the Boy Scouts to use and it was necessary 
for her to be up there a good part of the 
time to keep them quiet. Even then, people 
downstairs, hearing the rumbling, kept glancing 
out the window to see if a storm was coming 

Downstairs, the assistant struggled to keep 
the desk cleared and books put away and the 
boys quiet. When trying to convince some- 
one that Albany and not New York City was 
the capital of New York, she started after 
the World Almanac only to stumble upon a 
Romeo and Juliet scene being enacted in the 
reference room. 

Wearily, the staff managed to clear the 
reading room of people who couldn’t find time 
to read the funny papers until three minutes 
of nine; put all the books away; pull up the 
awnings; close the windows and back doors, 
turn off all the lights, lock the door against 
anyone else who wanted to see how “Ella 
Cinders” and “Tailspin Tommy” were getting 
along, and proceeded perhaps a little triumph- 
antly, down the library walk. 

A library? No, a nursery, a Woman’s Club, 
a rummage-dump, a scout meeting house, a 
lunch room, a school, and a parking place for 
would-be lovers. 


Virginia Merrill, 
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It is difficult to find poetry with a 
definite appeal to boys and girls in the 
upper grades. We no longer stuff the 
heads of older children with overgrown 
nursery rhymes or repellently didactic 
stanzas. Yet we probably still under- 
estimate the ability of the sensitive 
school child to appreciate the very best 
in poetry, provided that it is not too 
involved in rhythm or substance. The 
Open Door to Poetry, compiled by Anne 
Stokes (Scribner’s $1), is an admirable 
anthology for boys and girls. The range 
of its two hundred selections is excep- 
tionally wide, and the anthologist’s taste 
is usually as discriminating as it is 
catholic. The choice of modern poems 
merits special commendation. 


A bibliography of bibliographies 
(Handbuch der Bibliographie), by Georg 
Schneider, first published in 1923, has 
been entirely revised and much enlarged 
in a fourth edition, published by Karl W. 
Hiersemann, Leipzig. This is a practical 
reference tool and in keeping with the 
purpose of the book, the theoretical por- 
tion has been largely replaced by addi- 
tional bibliographies. The index part is 
about double in volume that of the orig- 
inal edition. These additions include of 
course the new publications but also ad- 
ditions from the older bibliographical 
literature, suggested by users of the 
Handbook. The general purpose is to 
include only living material and such 
other bibliographies as are historically 
significant. The introductory chapter 
provides a brief history of bibliography. 
Following this are arranged about five 
thousand titles with full bibliographical 
and historical details and accurate de- 
scriptions. No section is devoted to tech- 
nical bibliographies, but otherwise the 
field is well covered as the following 
chapter names will show: Bibliographies 
of bibliographies, General international 
bibliographies, Bibliophile catalogs, In- 
cunabula, Lists of good and bad books, 
General catalogs, Bibliographical periodi- 
cals in general literature, General ency- 
clopedias, General national bibliographies 
arranged by countries (p159-531), Bib- 
liographies of periodicals, Bibliographies 
of society publications, college publica- 
tions, and government publications, pri- 


vate printed books, anonymous and 
pseudonymous publications, biographies. 
A title and author index and a subject 
index complete the volume. 


For years the scientific libraries of 
Prussia have collaborated to compile a 
union catalog of their books totaling 
more than 7 million volumes. 

After the publication of the well- 
known catalogs of the Library of the 
British Museum in London and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, the 
Union Catalog of the State Library in 
Berlin and the Prussian University Li- 
braries will be a third catalog of world- 
wide importance. 

The Union Catalog will contain the 
books of the largest library in Germany 
together with those of 15 more German 
libraries, each of which will contribute 
a rich amount of books collected on dif- 
ferent lines dependent on each library’s 
historical development and specialization 
in certain fields. It will catalog the 
books preserved in the State Library 
in Berlin, of the University Libraries 
in Berlin, Breslau, Halle, Marburg, 
Bonn, Minster, Gottingen, Kiel, Greifs- 
wald, Konigsberg, the Academical Li- 
brary at Braunsberg and the Libraries 
of the Technical Faculties at Aachen, 
Berlin, Breslau, Hannover. The books 
of the Bavarian State Library at 
Munich and the National Library at 
Vienna will be included as far as they 
are registered for one of the above 
libraries. 

The Union Catalog will be published 
in about 150 large ragpaper numbers, of 
which the first is now ready for distri- 
bution. 

The subscription rate per number is 85 
Reichsmark, on condition that 300 copies 
be subscribed to and unless a funda- 
mental variation of prices take place. 


The subscription will be closed on 
May Ist 1932. Address: 


Generalverwaltung der Preussischen 
Staatsbibliothek Berlin, 
Unter den Linden 38. 


A new (fifth revised) edition of 
Material on Geography has been pub- 
lished by Mary Josephine Booth, 


Charleston, Illinois. Price $1.00. 
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STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMPLETED 


THE Religion, Philosophy and General 
Works Section is now ready to be sent 
out to the subscribers of the whole series com- 
prising the Stanparp CaTaALoG For Pustic 
Lipraries and to those who wish to purchase 
this section separately. With this publication 
the STANDARD CATALOG For Pustic Lipraries, 
representing a selection of about 12,500 vol- 
umes, is now completed. This project which 
began with the section on the Social sciences 
and added sections devoted to Biography, His- 
tory and Travel, Fine arts, Fiction, Literature 
and Philology, and Science and Technology, 
will be kept up to date in the future as in the 
past by annual supplements so that a library 
by using these basic volumes and the annual 
supplements will present a well-rounded up-to- 
date selection in each field 
This latest addition to the Stanparp CatTa- 
LOG FoR Pusiic Liprartes follows the general 
plan of the series with a carefully selected list 
of approximately 1000 titles divided as fol- 
lows: about 160 books in the ooo’s (Bibliog- 
raphy, Library section, Journalism, etc.) about 
350 books in the t100’s (Philosophy and 
Psychology) and about 4c0 books in the 200’s 
(Religion). About one fourth of these are 
starred for first purchase by libraries which 
must limit their selection. This has been 
found to be a very helpful feature of the 
series by librarians whose choice is restricted 
by a limited budget. 
The selection of titles has been made with 


the small and medium sized public libraries 
in mind, tho larger libraries may find the 
list useful within its limitations. For the 
benefit of the latter class, some scholarly and 
expensive works which the small libraries 
would not need are noted. In the fields repre- 
sented in this section we have been fortunate 
in securing the advice of many specialists 
among whom are Professor John J. Coss of 
Columbia University, in Philosophy; Profes- 
sor Albert D. Poffenberger of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Psychology; Dr. W. W. Rockwell 
of Union Theological Seminary, Dr. F. G. 
Lewis of Crozer Theological Seminary and 
Mr. R. P. Morris of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
in Religion; Miss Hollis Hering of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library, in Missions; Dr. 
Joshua Block of the New York Public Li- 
brary, in material on the Jewish religion; Dr. 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock of Columbia University, 
in Child psychology; and Miss Isadore G. 
Mudge, in Reference books. As in other sec- 
tions, the entire list was checked by our eleven 
librarian collaborators thus adding the weight 
of their opinion and experience in this selec- 
tion. 

An extensive index with author and title 
entries as well as subject references and sub- 
ject analyticals for parts of books is also 
included. This index is planned to aid the 
reference librarian by bringing out material 
which the Catalog Department of the library 
may not have had time to index. 


THE FIRST CATALOG OF THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE 


The editor of the Verticat Fire Service— 
the new Wilson cooperative aid about to be 
offered to libraries—has found that the world 
is full of a number of pamphlets. The first 
catalog, which will be in the mails within 
a few days, lists approximately four hundred 
titles selected from the first draw of free and 
inexpensive literature. 

As outlined in last month’s issue of the 
Witson Butietin, the plan has a twofold 
purpose. It consists of a monthly catalog of 
pamphlet material and a distribution aid 
covering the titles listed in the catalog. To 
achieve this purpose we are inviting organiza- 
tions which issue worth while literature to 
cooperate with us in placing their pamphlets 
in the information files of libraries. A few 
of the many organizations whose material is 
brought to the attention of librarians in the 
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first catalog are the Child Study Association 
of America, Foreign Policy Association, 
League for Industrial Democracy, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Portland Cement 
Association, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Company, the Davey Tree Expert Company, 
Procter and Gamble, and the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care. 

The first aim of the Verticat Fire Service 
is to discover the sources of good material. 
To this end we are compiling a constantly 
growing list of several hundred organizations 
whose literature is considered of sufficient 
value to justify its inclusion in the catalog. 
Thus our task becomes one of making the 
catalog both comprehensive as well as selec- 
tive, and for this reason we shall welcome the 
suggestions and criticisms of our subscribers. 
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CLERICAL STAFF OF WILSON EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


A large staff is kept busy on the fifth floor of the Wilson Building with the multiple 
details of the Periodicals Indexes and the Cumulative Book Index 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


Work on Part 4 of the Index is well ad- 
vanced. The question of out of print books 
and the desirability of including them in the 
Index is confronting us. In order to help 
us arrive at a solution of this problem, we 
have sent out a list of out of print books, 
favorably voted on in the 1929 preliminary 
list for inclusion, to about 150 collaborators 
and subscribers, asking them for an expres- 
sion of their opinion on the matter and also 
asking them to check the titles on the list 
which they would like included. We should 
welcome comments from any others interested 
in the question. 

Following are a few current titles decided 
on for inclusion in Part 4: 


Aten, D. ed. 
Farrar 
Coun, A. E. Medicine, science and art. 
Univ. of Chicago press 

Cotrron, E. H. ed. Has science discovered 
God? 1931 Crowell 

Situ, R. G. Fugitive papers. 1930 Columbia 
univ. press 

TuornpvikE, A. H. Outlook for literature. 1931 
Macmillan 


Wasueurn, H. B. Religious motive in phi- 
lanthropy. 1931 Univ. of Pennsylvania 
press 


Zweic, S. Mental healers. 


Adventurous Americans. 1932 


1931 


1932 Viking press 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


Subscriptions for La Scheda Cumulativa 
Italiana are coming in quite satisfactorily and 
we are looking forward to the appearance of 
the first issue. (Subscriptions for 1932, $3 
postpaid.) In a recent letter anent the affairs 
of the new index to Italian books, the editor, 
T. W. Huntington (Anacapri) gives great 
credit to the publisher, Professor Marco F. 
Liberma (Rome) for what measure of suc- 
cess the undertaking has so far been able 
to achieve. 


“Without the unfailing appreciation and 
encouragement which from the first Professor 
Liberma has shown for my efforts and with- 
out the unstinting degree to which he has 
shared with me his long experience—it would 
have been impossible for me to have so suc- 
cessfully carried forward the work we have 
jointly undertaken. No bookdealer in Italy— 


native or foreign—possesses a fund of knowl- 
edge so rich, so varied or so practical as does 
Professor Liberma; it is a privilege to be 
associated with him.” 

Professor Liberma was in this country some 
years ago, as he was professor of the Italian 
language at the University of Minnesota. 

According to a cable from Mr. Huntington, 
copies of the first issue of La Scheda Cumu- 
lativa are en route to this country. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE Poems or RALPH 
Watpo Emerson. By George S. Hubbell, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of English at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. x,478 pages. $6 postpaid. 

In making this Concordance Professor Hub- 
bell has used as a text Volume IX of the 

Centenary Edition of Emerson’s Complete 
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Works, published by The Houghton Mifflin 
Company. All words used are listed, and ar- 
ranged in strictly alphabetical order, followed 
by the lines in which the word occurs, with 
reference by short title to the poem and num- 
ber of the line. Cross references have been 
used amply, to insure the easy finding of all 
references. ; , 

A prospectus showing the introduction and 
sample pages from the Concordance will be 
sent on request. 


The newest volume in the RererENcE SHELF 
series is Education By Radio by Helen M. 
Muller, now ready for delivery. The problem 
at issue is whether radio education should 
be in the hands of educational authorities or 
the commercial agencies. The usual bibliog- 
raphy, briefs and reprints are included. 90c 
postpaid. 

Our readers may be interested to know 
that the RererENce SHELF has been included 
in the Guide to Inexpensive Series published 
by the A. L. A. Committee on Reprints and 
Inexpensive Editions in The Booklist for 
August 1931 and since reprinted as a pam- 
phlet. There is to be an exhibit of these in- 
expensive series at the New Orleans Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Committee. 


Over 11,000 copies of Living Authors have 
been sold, and plans are under way for a 
third large printing. This is a remarkable 
record for a book of its kind. We still con- 
tinue to receive enthusiastic letters—not all 
of them from librarians—about its fascina- 
tion and value. The Boston Herald on Sun- 
day, March 13, ran a full page feature story 
of extracts from Living Authors prefaced by 
the following note: 

“What reader of book or story does not 
confess to getting a thrill from the privilege 
of taking a peep behind the scenes into the 
private lives and experiences of his favorite 
authors? 


“He is not necessarily in quest of scandal 
or of matters that are obviously not the pub- 
lic’s concern. But he is interested, and legiti- 
mately so, in unusual incidents, odd experi- 
ences and in historical highlights that reveal 
the idiosyncrasies of these writers and dis- 
close the fact that they are very human be- 
ings, after all, even as lesser mortals who 
walk the same earth. 

“For the reader of whom we speak—and 
his name is multitude—a book has been writ- 
ten which should prove fascinating in the last 
degree. It is entitled Living Authors, pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company, and from 
it we glean many a delightful tid-bit of 
information.” 

The price of Living Authors (need we say?) 
is $3.75 for the Library Edition; $5 for the 
Trade Edition. 


A copy of Clara Child Puckette’s dramatic 
adaptation of Alice in Wonderland will be 
exhibited at Columbia University in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming anniversary celebra- 
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tion of Lewis Carroll, which will be attended 
by the original “Alice.” 


A very enterprising librarian has written 
to us as follows: 


“We subscribe to no magazines but I beg 
and collect them from all over the country 
and lend about 15,000 yearly. We certainly 
need the Reapers’ Gumve.” 

This librarian, sadly handicapped by lack 
of funds, has nevertheless increased the value 
of the library to its community by her assidu- 
ous collecting of magazines. 


Some of the new Wilson books are: 
EnGiisH SHAKESPERIAN CRITICISM IN THE 
EicuTeentu Century. H. S. Robinson. 
$3.50 postpaid. 
A.Ice In WonberRLAND: A dramatized version. 
Clara Childs Puckette. pa. soc. 


Tue Vicrory or Peace: A pageant. Florence 
Eckert. pa. 50c. 


PortsuH Literature IN EnciLIsH TRANSLATION. 
Eleanor E. Ledbetter. pa. 60c. postpaid. 


SourH AMERICAN HANDpBOOK, 1932. $1 post- 
paid. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the BuLierin 
appears a list of references on the National 
Credit Corporation, included because of the 
number of requests we had received for such 
information. 


Perhaps a. publication of some kind is 
needed to take care of requests of this nature 
which might also act as a current supplement 
to the Hanpspoox Series and the RerereNce 
Suetr. There are often sporadic demands for 
material for which the need is of limited 
duration, or the new material that has 
appeared since a Handbook or Reference 
Shelf was issued, needs to be recorded. For 
the present we will meet such occasional 
demands by publishing material in the BuLie- 
TIN since this reaches a very large number of 
the libraries and schools in the country. If 
any of our subscribers would welcome a sepa- 
rate publication which might list periodically 
supplementary material on the questions of 
interest at the moment, we shall be glad to 
hear from them. 


The Wilson Company would like to secure 
a few of the early issues of The Library 
Journal to complete its bound set of this 
journal for the Company’s professional li- 
brary. The numbers needed are 


Vol. 2. No. 1 
7. 1, 7, 8,9 
8. I, 5, 6, 8, 12 
II. 4 
16. 8, 12 
17. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11 


19. 6, 8, title page and index 
and all numbers, including the title pages and 
indexes, in volumes 6, 10, 12, 13, and 14. Li- 
brarians having any of these issues they are 
willing to dispose of please communicate with 
us. 
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A ParTICULARLY TIMELY BoOK ON THE CHINESE QUESTION 


Maurice William’s Sun Yat-sen vs. 
Communism, presenting new evidence 
establishing China’s right to the support 
of democratic nations, is assuredly a 
study no one interested in the present 
amazing situation in the Far East will 
care to miss. 

Literally it takes one behind the scenes 
and elucidates the why of Japanese in- 
tervention in China, the why of China’s 
sadly disrupted political status. Japan 
is enabled to enter China by reason of 
civil war in China. Civil war in China 
derives largely from a factional split 
among the followers of the Chinese mes- 
siah, Sun Yat-sen, some insisting that 
Sun’s philosophy was communistic and 
Marxian, others that it was quite the op- 
posite, each party regarding the other as 
traitorous to the principles of the great 
leader. 

Such divergence is possible because 
Sun’s philosophy underwent change near 
the close of his life. He shifted away 
from Marxism. He did so because he 
was convinced by a reading of a former 
book by Dr. William, called The Social 
Interpretation of History. His latest 
teaching was anti-Marxian, and in large 
measure a change of front from his 
earlier teaching. Hence the factional 
split, which is likely to continue unless 
what occurred is made explicit. 

The present volume explicates it. 
Herein the underlying philosophy is re- 
viewed, the very foundations of the pres- 
ent tangled situation. Herein is shown 
the action of Sun’s mind—how he 
shifted from his earlier position to his 
later through the mediation of William’s 
book. Section by section, paragraph by 
paragraph are compared in parallel col- 
umns. Sympathy with communism is re- 
placed little by little with a critical aspect 
toward it. A new teaching emerges—a 
teaching accepted by the present Nation- 
alist Government, which now stands be- 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


tween the world and the menace of a 
China dominated by the Third Interna- 
tional. The book is priced at $5.00. 


New February Titles 


K. K. Darrow’s Electrical Phenomena 
in Gases is a description and elucidation 
of the general principles of the subject, 
and of the methods of experimentation 
and their results. Dr. Darrow has 
achieved the desideratum of placing 
himself on intimate, direct terms with 
the reader, a quality of readability often 
lacking in a technical treatise. He dis- 
cusses (among other phases) ionization, 
excitation and radiation, theory of drift, 
space-charge, amplification, plasma and 
sounding-electrodes, the self-sustaining 
arc and glow. ($8.00). 

American Colleges and Universities is 
a reference-book of value to everyone in- 
terested in higher education in America, 
whether as student, educator, or parent 
of prospective students, and all but in- 
valuable in answering questions for the 
library and its patrons. Here is a suc- 
cinct compilation of the salient facts 
about each of the 521 accredited univer- 
sities and colleges, together with other 
material that makes the work a clear and 
detailed picture of our higher education. 
More than 1000 pages are included. The 
work was done by the National Council 
on Education under the editorship of 
John H. MacCracken. It is up-to-date, 
authoritative and reliable. Nominally 
priced for a work so large—$4.00. 

The Last Cruise of the Carnegie by 
J. Harland Paul is a travelogue of the 
world’s only sea-going non-magnetic ob- 
servatory, sent forth to explore the mys- 
teries of earth, air, and ocean. The nar- 
rative breathes a spirit of high adven- 
ture and high purpose. The activities 
and interests of such a voyage furnish 
far more stimulation than the average 
book of journeyings: the earth’s and the 
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air’s electrical peculiarities, the physiog- 
raphy of sea and shore, the natural his- 
tory, the human population, the archaeol- 
ogy of out-of-the-way places, the life of 
the ocean depths, the character of its 
bottom, the secrets of wind and current; 
all valuable, satisfying and fascinating 
mental diet. A new submarine moun- 
tain, a 10,000 foot peak, was found be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, a 
whole range of mountains of like size 
off the coast of Peru, and another un- 
known range north of Hawaii. Between 
Guam and Yokohama an unknown vast 
hole in the ocean was found, as far be- 
low sea-level as Mt. Everest is above it. 
The voyage ended dramatically in Apia 
harbor, by explosion aboard the vessel. 
The captain—J. P. Ault—lost his life, 
as did a cabin-boy. 

The Last Cruise is a book beautiful. 
Nearly 200 splendid half-tones are in- 
cluded, and a four-color engraving of the 
vessel. The book was the chief selec- 
tion for February of the Scientific Book 
Club. ($5.00). 


Here’s another of the Century-of- 
Progress dollar series, the third num- 
ber—Stanhope Bayne-Jones’s Man and 
Microbes. Perhaps no development in 
science during the last hundred years 
has been so striking and vivid as the rise 
and extension of bacteriology. It rami- 
fies into almost an incredible number of 
applications, medical, surgical, sanitary, 
agricultural, dietary, industrial, chemical, 
and so forward. Among the microbes 
may be found man’s worst enemies and 
his best friends—were it not for them, 
indeed, we should have starved long ago. 
Dr. Bayne-Jones’s well-told tale is worth 
a dollar just for the sake of knowing a 
number of important things that most 
people don’t know. 


Child Development 


With this month (March) Child De- 
velopment, the new quarterly given to 


the subject indicated by its title, begins 
its third volume. 


The rationale behind the inception of 
this journal is that child study consti- 
tutes an independent branch of scientific 
study. Science is not so much a mansion 
of many rooms as it is a terrain of many 
aspects. The classifying of sciences is 
not therefore a matter of opening doors 
to enter rooms, but rather a matter of 
where one stands upon the terrain. A 
given science is truly independent when 
it can be shown that the viewpoint se- 
lected commands a reasonably complete 
view of the whole terrain. 


Child study, it is felt, does so. It re- 
ceives contributions from many other 
sciences, but the study that has the child 
for its central aim, for its unifying prin- 
ciple, is worthy of independent status. 
With this thought in mind an editorial 
structure was carefully thought out. As- 
sociates were selected because of their 
eminence in certain fields contributing 
directly to child study. Thus John E. 
Anderson represents psychological as- 
pects, E. V. McCollum, nutritional, Ed- 
wards A. Park, pediatric, Mandel Sher- 
man, psyschiatric, and T. Wingate Todd, 
anatomical. Buford Johnson, Director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
Johns Hopkins is editor-in-chief. 


There are numerous magazines given 
to “child study,” mostly of the bringing- 
up-Junior type, designed for the guid- 
ance of parents of many sorts, critical 
and uncritical. Child Development is, 
of course, strictly a research journal, re- 
porting scientific studies and investiga- 
tions. It is the only journal of its kind 
in this field. Relatively new and rela- 
tively restricted as it is, Child Develop- 
ment has a considerable spread in the 
various sections of the Union, and has 
also found subscribers in Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Japan, China and Africa. 
Child Development is price at $5.00 a 
volume. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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HE Stanparp Catatoc Montutiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DicEsrt. 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc For Pustic Liprarizs. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Book Review 
Most of the titles in the Montutiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue.] 





300 Social Sciences 


EMBREE, EDWIN ROGERS. Brown America; 
the story of a new race. 3lip $2.50 Viking 
press 

325.26 Negroes. United States—Race ques- 
tion 31-25989 


It is the author’s thesis that a new race is 
par ro rg in America, the result of the inter- 
mingling of white, black, and Indian. He here 
gives a readable, rather informal history of its 
development and considers its present status 
and future possibilities. As the grandson of a 
Kentucky abolitionist Mr Embree writes with 
sympathy and understanding of the Negro. Bib- 
liography and index. 





“ ‘Brown America’ is a challenging book. Its 
gentleness and charm make it all the more one 
to cause sober thought and the revision of ideas 
of the Negro as a fixed part of our life and 
times."’ Walter White 

+ Books p3 O 4 '31 1150w 

“Of the recent books on the American Negro 
this account excels in its many-sided approach, 
its readability, and the competence of its au- 
thor’s observations."’ Bradford Young 

Churchman pl7 N 7 ‘31 150w 
N Y Evening Post p7 O 17 °31 600w 
+— WN Y Times p5 N 15 '31 750w 
R of Rs 84:12 N '31 200w 
+ Survey 67:152 N 1 "31 480w 


MAZUR, PAUL MYER. New roads to prosper- 
ity; the crisis and some ways out. 194p $2 
Viking press 

330.973 United States—Economic conditions. 
Capitalism. Economic conditions 31-34379 
An attempt to analyze the causes of the 
present economic depression, with some sug- 
gested remedies, by a New York banker. The 

book is, the author says, the third part of a 

trilogy, treating the same subjects as his 

American Prosperity: Its Causes and Conse- 

quences (Book Review Digest, 1928) and his 

seen Looks Abroad (Book Review Digest, 
). 





Booklist 28:243 F '32 
— + Books p3 D 13 ’31 1500w 
Books p10 Ja 17 '32 80w 


“Mr. Mazur is an alert observer, who states 
his case with clarity and great enthusiasm. 
His book is a provocative discussion of ques- 


tions which will interest many thoughtful 
readers.’’ Charles Merz 
+N Y Times pS D 6 ’31 750w 


+ Outlook 159:569 D 30 '31 100w 
R of Rs 85:8 Ja °32 180w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:440 Ja 9 '32 750w 


700 Fine Arts 


EIPPER, PAUL. Circus; men, beasts, and joys 
of the road; tr. by Frederick H. Martens. 
213p il $3 Viking press [10s 6d Routledge] 


791.3 Circus. Animals—Training. Photogra- 
phy of animals 31-33010 


“In this book the author takes the reader on 
an imaginary journey of twenty days with a 
circus whose first performances of the three 
weeks are in Sweden, moving on from one town 
to another, sometimes stopping only one day, 
at others several days. He takes the reader 
through all the events of the day, from break- 
fast to the last shutting up of the animals, the 
retiring of the performers and the putting out 
of the lights.’’ N Y Times 


Booklist 28:188 Ja '32 


‘Paul Hipper evidently loves and delights in 
the atmosphere of the circus, its daily life, its 
characteristics, its human side and its show 
side. His feeling about it adds to the color and 
vitality of his narrative and gives it a warmly 
emotional value. The illustrations, numbering 
fifty, from photographs of circus animals, peo- 
ple and scenes, are exceptionally good.”’ 

+ N Y Times p33 N 22 ’31 260w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:294 N 14 ’31 420w 


MUMFORD, LEWIS. Brown decades; a study of 
the ~in in America, 1865-1895. 266p il $3 Har- 
cour 


709.73 Art—United States. Architecture— 
United States 31-28174 


A study of the arts in America from 1865 to 
1895, the arts chiefly considered being city 
planning and landscape architecture, architec- 
ture, and painting, with literature incidentally 
discussed in the opening chapter. The “brown 
decades,’’ Mr Mumford thinks, were overshad- 
owed by the Civil war as the World war has 
cast its shadow over recent years. Contains a 
bibliography and index, and illustrations, main- 
ly photographs of architectural subjects. 


Booklist 28:96 N ’31 
-+- Books p3 O 11 '31 1350w 
-+ Boston Transcript p8 S 26 ’31 1750w 
+ — Forum 86:vi O '31 900w 
‘‘Whether the esthetic heroes of the Brown 
Decades lived and did their work in spite of 
their environment or partly because of it Mr. 
Mumford has done a service in assembling and 
interpreting them. His book is as worthy a 
contribution to our cultural history as was his 
‘Golden Day’—and that is high praise.’’ R. L. 
Duffus 
+N Y Times p4 O 11 '31 1500w 
te unpedantic and wholesome book.”’ 
A. . Porterfield 
+ Outlook 159:216 O 14 '31 480w 
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MUMFORD, LEWIS—Continued 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:145 S 26 "31 1450w 


-+- — Springf’d Republican p7e S 27 ‘31 2550w 


800 Literature 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Tempo of modern 
life. 344p $3 Boni 

814 United States—Civilization. National 

characteristics, American 31-30544 


In this collection of magazine articles a dis- 
tinguished historian comments on various as- 
pects of modern life. Among the trends in 
American life which he deplores are its ever 
increasing pace and lack of repose, the substi- 
tution of self-expression for self- discipline, of 
spending for saving, of dependence for self- 
reliance, of gregariousness for solitude, of suc- 
a for integrity, of the mediocre for the ex- 
cellent. 





Booklist 28:144 D "31 
“Mr. Adams has evidently reached a point in 

his career where things as they are disturb him 
very much. The America whose early history 
he has illuminated, and whose whole course of 
development he has lately visualized in terms 
of an epic, is an uncomfortable place to live in, 
and the headlong pace of modern life presages 
calamity. It would be depressing to read more 
than three hundred pages of criticism and 
moral injunction if Mr. Adams were not, as a 
rule, so sensible and good-tempered. As it is, 
his book abounds in keen observations, authen- 
tic descriptions, wise council, and generous 
recognition of the good that interlaces the 
bad.”’ William MacDonald 

Books pl0 N 1 ‘31 800w 


+ — Springf’d Republican p8 O 31 
Survey 67:156 N 1 '31 450w 


"31 850w 


DOUD, MARGERY, and PARSLEY, CLEO, M., 
comps. Father; an anthology of verse. 209p 
$2.50 Dutton 


821.08 Poetry—Collections. Fathers 


‘“‘Poems and tributes for use on Father’s Day 
and on such other occasions during the year 
as Fathers-and-Sons and Fathers-and-Daugh- 
ters banquets.’’ (Introd.) Compilers are the 
chief and the first assistant of the Read- 
ers’ Advisory Service of the St Louis Public 
Library. Indexes of authors and titles. 





Booklist 28:96 N ’31 
+ Christian Century 48:1345 O 28 '31 100w 


910 Geography and Travel 


GOULD, LAURENCE MCKINLEY. Cold: the 
record of an Antarctic sledge journey. 275p il 
$3.50 Brewer 

919.9 Byrd Antarctic expedition. Antarctic 
regions 


This volume by the second in command of the 
Byrd Antarctic expedition is mainly concerned 
with the sledge journey to the ueen Maud 
mountains made by the author in 1929-30. With 
47 illustrations from photographs by the author, 
two maps and two color reproductions of paint- 
ings by David Paige. 





Booklist 28:145 D ’31 
-+ Books p7 N 1 '31 550w 


“A vivid and Zot dignified narrative; a tale of 
adventure and high endeavor well worth read- 


ing because of the manner in which it is done.”’ 
Russell Owen 
N Y Times p3 O 25 ’31 1320w 
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B or 92 Biography 


FAY, BERNARD. Gorge Washington, republi- 
ean aristocrat. 297p $4 Houghton 
B or 92 Washington, George 31-32881 
The book is not a complete biography but an 
interpretation, rather, of Washington as a rich 
planter and aristocrat who “at the critical mo- 
ment of the century, not only stood for repub- 
lican precepts of government, but allied himself 


with a yen which was to transform democra- 
cy. 7. s en merely an abstract, historical 
eal.”’ 


Booklist 28:196 Ja °'32 

“It is almost impossible to say anything new 
about Washington, but it is possible to say old 
things in a new way, and this M. Fay has 
accomplished with no little skill. His ‘Washing- 
ton’ is . lucid, well-balanced, shrewd, witty, 
it is scholarly without a parade of erudition, 
comprehensive without sacrifice of brevity, hon- 
est and impartial without iconoclasm, charm- 
ing without _weene cy.’ H. 8. Commager 

+ Books p6 N 22 '31 1100w 
— + Springf’d Republican p10 N 19 '31 850w 


HAGEDORN, HERMANN. Leonard Wood; a 
biography. 2v 436; 524p il $10 Harper 
B or 92 Wood, Leonard 31-24003 


Mr Hagedorn, who has been for years a de- 
voted collector of Rooseveltiana, has had access 
to a rich collection of source material in writing 
this enthusiastic life of Roosevelt's friend. Gen- 
eral Wood's services as military governor of 
Cuba, as governor of the Moro province, and 
governor-general of the Philippines are fully 
treated and the controversial episodes in his 
career, especially his campaign for preparedness 
and his failure to obtain a command in France 
= discussed from a vigorously partisan view- 
point. 


Booklist 28:101 N ‘31 


“Mr. Hagedorn has evidently spared no paifis 
to follow up every clew in a career full of 
bitter controversy, much of which was spent in 
remote corners of the earth. Many parts of the 
book, which was very much abridged for news- 
pager publication, reveal matters which are 
ere printed for the first time. If Mr. Hage- 
dorn’s enthusiasm for his subject makes him a 
little unjust toward some who were Genera! 
Wood's friends, he will be forgiven, for the 
Wood career is not one which can leave the 
student calm.’’ H. C. Lodge 
+ Books pl S 20 "31 1500w 


-+- Boston Transcript p2 S 23 '31 1100w 
+ Forum 86:xix N °31 200w 
— Nation 133:461 O 28 '31 1150w 
+ N Y Times pl S 20 ’31 950w 
+ Outlook 159:283 O 28 '31 500w 
R of Rs 84:6 O '31 320w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 20 '31 1050w 


Fiction 


DELAFIELD, E. M., pseud. (MRS EDMEE 
ELIZABETH MONICA [DE LA PASTURE] 
DASHWOOD). Diary of a provincial lady: 
with a pref. by Ma Borden. 388p il $2.50 
Harper [7s 6d Macmil an] se donee 


Written with a light and witty pen, and in 
the form of a diary, this story tells the every- 
day doings of a very English iady in a smal! 
country house. Her domestic problems, a tire- 
some round of teas and bazaars varied with 
an occasional trip to London, a silent husband, 
two lively children and their French governess. 
a domineering coo and some racy village 
characters make up the picture. 
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DELAFIELD, E. M.—Continued 
“Mrs. Delafield has woven on the threads of 
her own daily routine a web of the most deli- 
cate and penetrating satire. It's an exquisite 
exposure of the blahness of human nature. 
And as people are the same everywhere, it 
applies unerringly to any milieu. It is, in 
effect, your routine and mine; not a point is 
missed. This is a triumph of art and wit 
since Mrs. Delafield is writing of a group and 
setting peculiarly English. What she has done 
is to extract from them the universals, the 
pure essence of comedy. She arouses the emo- 
tion of recognition in any one who has ever 
risen from hard earned repose morning after 
morning to face the terrible trifles of the day.”’ 
Isabel Paterson 
Books p3 O 4 '31 1450w 
-+ Boston Transcript pl O 3 °31 1300w 
+ New Statesman 36:368 D 27 '30 100w 
+ N Y Times p4 O 18 31 1100w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 4 ‘31 500w 


+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p1084 D 18 ‘30 


DONEGHY, DAGMAR (MRS JOSEPH WAR- 
REN BEACH). The border; a Missouri saga. 
3438p $2.50 Morrow 

31-22900 


The story of the adventures of a young 
mother and her six small sons on the Kansas- 
Missouri border during the Civil war. 


Booklist 28:104 N ‘31 

‘Tt is no easy task to create a credible and 
attractive chil in fiction; novelists of far 
greater experience than Miss Doneghy have 
failed at it, but she has brought it off quite 
successfully. Her Andy is both credible and at- 
tractive and consistent from his first introduc- 
tion until the end of the book.’’ Herschel 
Brickell 

+ Books p3 S 6 °31 700w 


“This is Miss Doneghy’s first excursion into 
fiction, says her publisher. Then she is indeed 
a skillful and imaginative story-teller of the 
first water. Her style is easy, graceful and 
plentifully supplied with the warm, vivid tones 
which make irresistibly for drama. . . She has 
conceived a tale bathed in the epic sweep of 
great events.’’ W. E. H. 

-+ Boston Transcript p2 S 23 °31 800w 
Christian Century 48:1281 O 14 '31 120w 
— +N Y Times p6 S 13 '31 280w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 8:130 S 19 ’31 750w 


Wis Lib Bul 27:222 O '31 


FERBER, EDNA. American beauty. 313p il 
$2.50 Doubleday 


The story of the slow decadence of a family 
and a farm thru more than two centuries of 
American life. In 1700 Captain Orrange Oakes, 
aristocratic leader of a band of settlers, built 
a fine home in the midst of a thousand acres 
of lovely Connecticut land; in 1890 a descendant 
of his, Tamar, daughter of an Oakes and an 
itinerant pedler, returned to the old home and 
married a Polish farm hand; in 1930 old True 
Baldwin, millionaire son of lower class parents, 
returned to Connecticut from Chicago and pur- 
chased the old house and its three hundred 
anes from Orrange Oakes Olszak, last of the 
amily. 





“Miss Ferber is at her happiest when she is 
drawing people of action, and Orrange Oakes 
and his kinsmen give her a gorgeous sweep. . . 
Her book is a pageant, arresting in the un- 
ashamed brilliancy of its colors, its pleasure in 
spirited action, and its affirmation of human 
vitality.”” Mary Ross 

-+-' Books p3 O 18 "31 800w 
Boston Transcript p2 O 17 31 600w 
— + Nation 133:462 O 28 '31 550w 
— +N Y Times p7 O 18 "31 600w 
— Sat R of Lit 8:201 O 17 '31 1100w 


Sat R of Lit 8:215 O 17 '31 200w 


FISHER, MRS DOROTHEA FRANCES (CAN- 
FIELD). Basque people. 272p il $2.50 Har- 


court 
31-24494 


A collection of short stories of the Basque 
people, based on true stories told the author 
while she was living in the Basque country 
during the war. Contents: At the sign of ‘‘The 
three daughters”; “Vive Guignol!’’; The saint of 
the old seminary; An ancestral home; Not a 
pennyworth to choose; Gold from Argentina; 
— course of true love; The majesty of the 
aw. 


Booklist 28:104 N ‘31 
Christian Century 48:1313 O 21 '31 400w 


“It is difficult for any writer of imagination 
and for many without imagination to go into 
the Basque country without wanting to write 
about it. Dorothy Canfield has both imagination 
and a fine understanding of a race which is 
different in many respects from any other in the 
world. In this volume she has thrown her ob- 
servations into fictional form, but they are nev- 
seen true to the region and to its human 
ypes.” 

+ N Y Times p4 O 11 '31 450w 
— + Sat R of Lit 8:228 O 24 '31 1350w 


“While avoiding any risk of the sentimental, 
Dorothy Canfield has made ‘Basque People’ a 
story of great appeal.” 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 11 '31 480w 


HAMSUN, KNUT. August; tr. from the Nor- 
wegian by Eugene Gay Tifft. 44ip $3 Coward- 
McCann 

31-29962 


A continuation of Vagabonds (Book Review 
Digest, 1930). The irresponsible August returns 
from his world wanderings to his village of 
Polden, and begins to introduce modern ideas, 
with the intention of making Polden into a 
thriving city. After a short period of pros- 
perity everything collapses, and August be- 
comes once more a wanderer. 


Booklist 28:151 D '31 


“This novel is ‘Growth of the Soil’ in a new 
version, with this difference, however, that 
this is allegory. August is a personification of 
industrialism; he is America come to Europe 
. .- Hamsun has been mellowing with the years. 
He is still bent on poking fun at this thing we 
call civilization, but there is no longer any 
bitterness in his laugh. Human beings are 
fools, incapable of aught. else, so what's the 
use of being unkind in your laughter. There 
are gorgeous portions of story telling in this 
novel, The figure of August will stay with you 
long, long after you have turned the last page 
It is indeed more than likely that these two 
volumes, ‘Vagabonds’ and ‘August,’ will out- 
live ‘Growth of the Soil.’’’ O. E. Rolvaag 

+ Books p5 O 25 '31 750w 
N Y Times p8 Ja 4 '31 100w 
+ N Y Times p7 O 25 '31 700w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 15 ‘31 650w 


Children’s Books 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Angus and the cat. unp 
il $1 Doubleday 
31-32343 


As Angus, the Scotch terrier, grew older he 
learned many things, but cats were not among 
them. Then one day he found a cat in the 
house, and after three days of trouble Angus 
and the cat became firm friends. 

Booklist 28:204 Ja '32 


Boston Transcript p2 D 19 ‘31 120w 


‘Marjorie Flack’s terriers are quite irresis- 
table, and this simple little story ... has an 
element of surprise and humor that 7 and 8 





year olds thoroughly enjoy.”’ A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times p24 N 8 ’31 100w 
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+ Sat R of Lit 8:296 N 14 '31 30w 
Wis Lib Bul 27:316 D ’31 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. World we live in and 
how it came to be; a pictured outline of man’s 
progress from the earliest days to the present. 

57p il $5 Macmillan 


901 Civilization—History. Progress 31-31957 


An outline of world history, beginning with 
the first appearance of life on earth. Much of 
the volume is devoted to inventions, the devel- 
opment of machinery, and the advance of sci- 
ence. The illustrations wherever possible are 
taken from contemporary sources. Suitable for 
use in the upper grammar grades. 





Booklist 28:204 Ja ’32 
+ Books p7 N 15 '31 900w 


“A concrete and charming bit of work which 
real children will welcome everywhere. Miss 
Hartman, long the editor of Progressive Educa- 
tion, brings to this task the same broad per- 
spective, the same insight into child nature and 
the same grace of style which made every issue 
of her magazine distinctive.”’ Agnes de Lima 

+ New Repub 69:110 D 9 '31 320w 


+N Y Times pl2 D 13 ‘31 320w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:283 N 14 '31 600w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 29 '31 230w 


PETERSHAM, MRS MAUD (FULLER), and 
PETERSHAM, MISKA. The Christ child; as 
} by Matthew and Luke. unp il $2 Double- 
ay 
232 Jesus Christ 31-28341 


“Before making the pictures Maud and Miska 
Petersham went to Palestine, with the result 
that the characters of the Christmas story move 
across a background both beautiful and authen- 
tic. The text, which tells of the Child Jesus as 
He grows from infancy to boyhood, is taken 
unchanged from Matthew and Luke. The pic- 
tures themselves, however, in their clearness 
and dramatic simplicity suffice to tell the story 
to the child too young to read.’’ N ¥ Times 





Booklist 28:157 D ’31 
-+ Books p8 S 13 ’31 50w 
“Wisely using the words of the Gospels, the 

Petershams have brought their quite modern 
art to the service of The Christ Child. To us 
it is full of quaint beauty. The scenes with the 
crowds are full of character and the aspects of 
the countryside will give children a real im- 
pression of the hills of Palestine.’’ E. Van R. 
Wyatt 

+ Cath World 134:324 D ’31 100w 

“A daring undertaking and a successful one. 

The artists have treated their illumination of 
the story with reverence, investing it with new 
life and beauty and handing on to children the 
color of the country as well as authentic im- 
pressions of costume and architecture. The ad- 
mirable color printing was done in Germany 
under the supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Peter- 
sham.'’ A. C. Moore 

+ N Y Times p2 N 15 '31 120w 


+ N Y Times pl2 D 13 ’31 250w 


REED, WILLIAM MAXWELL. Stars for Sam; 
ed. by Charles E. St John. 190p il $3 Har- 
court 

520 Astronomy—Juvenile literature 
A lucid explanation of the structure and evo- 
lution of the universe, written for boys and 
girls. The book is a companion volume to the 

author’s The Earth for Sam (Book Review Di- 

gest, 1930). Illustrated by many good photo- 

graphic reproductions. 





+ Atlantic Bookshelf p30 D ‘31 80w 
Booklist 28:157 D ’31 


“Valuable as it is for its accurate scientific 
information, it is perhaps equally valuable be- 
cause of the author’s modern and progressive 
attitude toward learning and young people. . 
The author has put imagination and humor, as 
well as scientific knowledge, into his book, and 
the result is a volume that is thoroughly read- 
able.”’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times m7 23 N 22 '31 220w 


+ — Sat R of Lit 8:281 N 14 '31 320w 
Wis Lib Bul 27:258 N ’31 
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Ferber. American .. en”. ar F 
Field. Calico bush (Mr ’'32)..........+«+5+. J 
Pinger. Adventure Re sapphire skies a 
CGD BE). vagaseaescceaeusyecsnpatecsscseveses 
Fisher. Basque people (Ap "32) Sed ey F 
Flack. Angus and the cat (Ap ‘32) ........ J 
Foch. Memoirs (N °31) ..cccccccceeceesees 900 
Foster. Larry (N °31)..cccccccseccccseevess B 
Gag. Snippy and Snappy (Ja '32).......... J 
Galsworthy. Maid in ves te 8 va Ses F 
Gandhi. Mahatma Gand work 
(Ble FORD o iviedd ck ves cca wip aceke tinds oes 
Garland. Companions on the trail (F °32) 8B 
Geller. Famous songs (D ’31).........«.++- 700 
Glaspell. Ambrose Holt and family (S '31). F 
Gould. COI CAD “SS) secs ceccccceeccccsces 910 
Hagedorn. Leonard Wood (Ap ‘'32) ...... B 
Hamsun. August (Ap °32) ...cccscececeees F 
Hartman. World we live in (Ap °32) ...... J 
Hartman. World we life in (Ap °'32) ...... J 
Hindus. Red bread (O '31).....-..-e+eeeees 300 
Howard. Our American music (O '31)...... 700 
Hulbert. Forty-nminmers (F °'32).........-0s+6. 910 


James. Big-enough (Mr °32 F 
Jastrow. Effective thinking (N ‘'31)........ 100 
Jeans. Stars in their courses (S °31)...... 500 
Johnson. Book of American egro poetry 
CHE. TERR pcddadnen ibe ebaates bovbendrss Gtibares 
Jones. 
CFG GED Ac baad bh ccs ccecewek ive Hides cu dassea 


Kang. Grass r0et (B  °SE). cccccetscnccscces B 
Kelly, B. M. Nacio (S °81)........scessecee e 
—Sea change (Mr °32).....ssccsccscissccncs F 
Kelly, E. P. Golden star of Halich (Mr "32) J 


La Farge. Sparks fly upward (Mr °32). F 
Lamb. Crusades (N ‘'31) 900 


League of nations. Secretariat. Ten years 

of world co-operation (S '31)............- 300 
Living ae  & > A ee 100 
Lord. en of the earth nit Tins heeds 600 
Lutz. Practical water-color sketching (Ja ree 
McGuire. Tales of rod and (D °31)... 700 
Mackail. Square circle (O << ieooy pea F 
McNeer. Waif maid (S °31).............+.-. J 
Mantle. Best plays of 1930-31 (Mr ‘°32).... 800 
Marshak. New Russia’s primer (N °31). 300 


meee. Growth of the idea of God (Ja 
Mazur. New roads to prosperity (Ap '32) 300 
Meigs. Willow whistle (F °32).............. J 
Moers. Dry GeenGe CF “BB). occccccccccccccecs 300 
Millay. Fatal interview (S °31)............. 800 
Millis. Martial spirit (O °31)................ 900 
Mitchell. North America (D '31)............ J 
Moody. Selected poems sy , Seer 800 
BEOGES. TOO Ge O°) 6k cc cect ccc csccce 
Moses. Dramas of esntiehihies and their 
SG - ED 6 onc nein dpb.e 6 6 <'e's's 0 6-6 800 
Mumford. Brown decades (Ap °32) ........ 700 
One-act plays for stage and study; sixth 
pe Re BSS Seg Se> reba 800 
Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N ‘31)........ 700 


Enduring quest (F °32)........ 100 


Overstreet. 
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Palmer. Newton D. Baker (Mr °32)........ 900 
Patri. Questioning child (O ‘'31)........... 100 
Petersham and etersham. The Christ 
Se Ge: “GED > SOBRE PEMA 62 deck vedanvdatcwes J 
Phen. Care and renee of the home (S cas 
Post and Gatty. ‘Around “the world in eight 
es Se EN bo chic Boa aah wieabse-crene on cage 600 
Power. Library service for children (O '31) 000 
Quennell and Quennell. Everyday things in 
archaic Greece (Ja 32) ..cccccsccscevccess 10 
Ransome. Swallows and Amazons (S '31). J 
Reed. .Stars for Sam (Ap ’32) .............. J 
Reid. Great physician tp A SSE eee B 
Remarque. Road back (O '31).............. - 
Reppiter. Mére Marie of the Ursulines (O . 
Rinehart. My story (S °S81).......-..eseee. B 
Ripley. Sand in my shoes (Mr ‘32)........ 800 
Rosman. Sixth journey (N ‘31)............ F 
OE By) ee re F 
Sackville-West. All passion spent (D ‘31).. F 
Science and religion oe «= Se 200 
Ss wescclecicccccce J 
Siegfried. England's crisis (D °31)......... 300 
Simonds. Can Europe keep the peace? 
Sy en Sette ce kwh kd bee.catle nes 6d6 08 b0 0000 900 
Siple. Boy scout with — ie ae J 
as -Brown. Story of printed pictures 
i Wi Ticdiine Cee ee sak wed eces Migs ée6 0 eee 700 
Steffens. Autobiography (O °31)........... B 


Strachey. Portraits in miniature (N ‘31).. 8B 
Strunsky. Rediscovery of Jones (Mr '32).. 910 


Tagore. Religion of man (F '32)............ 200 
Terry and Shaw. Ellen Terry and Bernard 
AE cnn deu veawecbepddeted évaes B 
Untermeyer. American poetry from the be- 
ginning to Whitman (Ja °32).............. 800 
Wagenknecht. Jenny Lind (F '32).......... ia 
Waller. Windmill on the dune (D ‘31)...... F 
Warren. Games for two (O ‘31)............ 700 
ee Life among the lowbrows (D re 
White. Zoom! (8 °31)...............-.+-..... 600 


Whitlock. Little green shutter (Mr °32).. 100 
Worcester and McComb. Body, mind and 
OEE oc ccacvckaackke sbvcdekwbesvcsee 100 





Younghusband. Dawn in India (N '31).... 900 
brings you a sample copy of 
25¢ C. America’s largest, most-quoted, 
indispensable verse monthly, 
“Poetry World and Contemporary Vision.” 
Contributors include Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
Amanda Benj. Hall, Helen Hoyt, Jas. Op- 
penheim, Shaemas O’Sheel, Harold Vinal, 
Blanche S. Wagstaff, etc. Special library 
subscription (expires April 25th) $2.25; 
otherwise $3. 27 E. 7th St., N.Y.C. 
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Margaret Wilson 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH :— 


I was born in Iowa in 1882, the most 
middle western of all middle western- 
ers. Not only is my mother not a 
Daughter of Eastern Revolutions, but 
my father, that unaspiring man, is not 
even eligible to membership in the Ku 
Klux Klan. My forebears were in no 
sense gentlefolk. Yet they were strong 
and loving humans. Being farmers, they 
were not good at keeping up appearan- 
ces. Indeed, they were too poor to have 
an appearance to keep up. Yet they 
could stare reality in the face without 
batting an eye. They were pleased with 
good crops, but they would have been 
transported with delight if their con- 
tinual attempts at versification had in 
the generations brought forth a slight 
harvest of poetry. It is lamentable to 
consider how greatly they lacked books 
of etiquette. I do deplore that. Still, 
their creditors slept easy, knowing they 
scorned the lazy evasions of bankruptcy. 
They had, in fact, a rather interesting 
collection of scorns, including a Scotch 
abhorrence of American methods of land 
exhaustion. They appreciated themselves 
too thoroly to wonder whether the world 
appreciated them or not, and they plowed 
with long heads and high hearts. And 
when their crops failed, they groaned 
internally only, attributing their failures 
not to lack of legislation, populistic or 
otherwise, but to their own lack of 
knowledge of the resources of their soil. 
While some agitated and _ paraded, 
they experimented, and devised better 
methods, and their wisdom has been 
justified by the children of their minds. 
To their lesser offspring they bequeathed 
a certain inclination towards the sim- 
plicities of life, so that to this day my 
nose prefers the fundamental and 
rhythmic odors of a sunny manure-pile 
to such jazzy intricacies of incense as 
burns, say, in St. Mark’s of the Bowery. 

I spent the allowed years in the Uni- 
versity’ of Chicago, where I-heard for 
the first time the venerable eastern 
method of pronouncing my native 
tongue, and upon graduation I proceeded 
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to India as a missionary,—why, | am 
not altogether able to say, nor am I sure 
I would say should I be able. Being of 
a submerging disposition, I sank deeper 
into that country than the wise do, into 
Hindustan and Hindustani, into the Pun- 
jab and Punjabi, into Curmukha and 
Curmukhi, all of which are unsettling 


elements. I associated there happily 
with those who live without clocks, 
without money, without newspapers, 
without reservations, without intelli- 
gence, without despair. But of all that 
I shall write, perhaps, in my missionary 


book, “The Institution of the Dear Love 
of Comrades” which may appear, some- 
time, maybe. I left India when I did 
because if I had not I should have died 
quite futilely of compassion. And when 
I wrote of India then, I signed myself 
(Continued on page 600) 
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LIVING AGE 


(Founded 1844 by E. Littell) 


The Livinc AGE is a full-size, 
beautifully printed magazine 
featuring articles by the 
world’s foremost statesmen 
and authors, translated from 
some 300 foreign periodicals 
dealing with politics, eco- 
nomics, literature, and the 
arts. Each article complete. 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide 


Because of the demand for ref- 
erence purposes, many libraries 
subscribe for several copies. 
$6 a year. Canadian postage $.50 
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(Continued from page 596) 
“An Elderly Spinster” because I was 
at that time the oldest woman in the 
United States. 

Since I have been home, my native 
land has surprised me more enduringly 
than India ever managed to. That orien- 
tal interlude had been, I found, an iso- 
lating experience. When Americans 
went on writing and talking and bab- 
bling before me, I was, alas! the only 
one who really knew what they were 
writing and talking and babbling about, 
and they were all so young and innocent 
that I couldn’t manage to tell them. | 
wanted altogether to be one of them. [ 
concluded that while it was likely impos- 
sible for them to recover from what they 
fortunately didn’t know, it was probably 
possible for me to recover from what I 
unfortunately did know. I didn’t realize 
then that the years had absconded with 
my American point of view, and left me 
in its place, a mongrel attitude. I only 
knew that Chicago is an excellent place 
for forgetting any sort of wisdom. 

Excellent, perhaps, but not good 
enough, it seems. I still find myself get- 
ting excited by wonders no one else can 
behold. Sometimes thru the kindness of 
a ticket-holder, I go to the Friday con- 
cert, and there, in the midst of the 
symphony, the sight of that audience 
seizes and shakes me, the amazing sight 
of those rows and rows of bodies, sitting 
there LOUSELESS! I am contrained 
to realize that perhaps not even one of 
them has so much as an in-law who is a 
habitation for cooties. Then my im- 
potent imagination staggers as I try to 
reconstruct the steps of that colossal 
achievement of personal cleanliness, the 
patient and determined hours and years 
and generations of washing and boiling 
and searching which have incredibly 
accomplished it. I consider that because 
I have been one of millions of women 
who have both patiently and determ- 
inedly failed completely to achieve it. 
And I’ shudder to remember how near 
I came to selling my birthright of unbit- 
ten, uncrawling fastidiousness for not 
even a digestible mess of pottage, but, 
as it were, for a stale red pepper boiled 


in mustard. And I alone have to go on 
in my mind’s eye writing the next chap- 
ter of my book on international politics, 
called “Cooties and Self-Determination” 
and then I go forth upon Michigan Ave., 
and am confronted by the phenomen of 
a bare-faced and uncontroiled woman- 
hood, whose members, if one should but 
suggest their freedom be not always 
taken for granted, would but bare their 
bosoms and assert their legs to fortify 
their faces, and rage more politically 
than ever. And I marvel alone. 

However, wild or tame, veiled or 
naked, I am, thank goodness, one of 
them. In this land, if one is to write, 
one should by all means arrange to be 
a woman. For is it not true, as the com- 
paratively masculine novelists complain, 
that a predominance of feminine readers 
punctures the puffs of masculine gender, 
and disintegrates manly masterpieces by 
childish and sentimental interpretations ; 
while woman’s productions can only 
gain in worth and beauty by the instruc- 
tive comments of virile critics. I have 
moreover, the great advantage of writ- 
ing consciously and unconsciously for 
women with no fear that their desired 
approval may contaminate whatever 
purity of style I may attain, and from a 
point of view entirely feminine, for 
which,—do I apologize?—I do not. | 
know a trick worth two of that. | 
learned it where women go veiled and 
humble, and incidentally, most awfully 
devilish. 

But as I was saying: being what 
James so sweetly calls a victim of con- 
sanguinity,— albeit a coddled and pam- 
pared victim—lI was constrained to spend 
some time in Chicago, tho of course a 
Chicagoan is exactly what an Illinois 
farmer like myself most instinctively is 
not. I happened at that time to get a 
chance to teach in a real school, where 
I taught with delight and satisfaction to 
myself until human catastrophes befell 
the school, and I was fired, for—but that 
couldn’t possibly interest anyone. While 
I was looking about trying to persuade 
some other institution to let me amuse 
myself within it, I chanced to hear an 

(Continued on page 608) 
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Heinrich Hauser 


FOR several years Hauser was the 

mystery man on his American pub- 
lishers’ list. His first novel to be trans- 
lated and published in the United States 
was Bitter Waters, which had won the 
Gerhart Hauptmann Prize in Germany 
and elicited extravagant praise from 
such writers as Thomas Mann who de- 
clared it: “A brilliant debut for the 
author. It shows such an original and 
natural talent, such great stark and liv- 
ing experience, and such a marked 
faculty for form, that one shall, unques- 
tionably, witness great things from this 
young writer.” But what about this 
young writer? His American publishers 
wrote to him and, after a long silence, 
received a message from Mrs. Hauser 
saying that her husband had gone off 
to Chile on a Hamburg sailing boat. 
Silence again. Thunder Above the Sea 
was translated and published in this 
country. Word came from Hauser’s 
German publishers that he was some- 
where in Ireland. 

One day last spring a young man with 
crisp brown hair, bronzed skin and dis- 
concertingly keen blue eyes walked into 
the offices of a New York publisher and 
sent his name in: Hauser. He had come 
over, without ballyhoo, without the faint- 
est interest in publicity, to go by slow 
stages down the Mississippi river and 
take a movie of this land. He stayed in 
New York and Chicago only long enough 
to shoot scenes of large American cities. 
He apologizes for his English, which is 
surprisingly good. He is not interested 
in discussing himself, or his published 
books. He is a man of the future. What 
he is next going to write (he was then 
at work on a novel called Telephones 
and Nightingales) ; what he is next going 
to do; what seems to be happening to the 
world. He will discuss these things, his 
eyes shining, his person and gestures 
expressing the profound depths of vital- 
ity beneath his quiet. 

But Hauser is written about and 
talked about so much in Germany that 
the facts of his life have finally leaked 
out. Born of Danish parents in Berlin, 
he has compressed into the thirty years 
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of his life many varied experiences. At 
the age of seventeen, he quit school and 
went into the navy as a midshipman. 
“Didn’t see much of the war,” he says 
laconically, “because there was a revolu- 
tion.” In 1919, he was searching for 
mines in the North Sea. 


Suddenly he decided to study medicine 
and attended a series of Universities un- 
til he had to abandon his studies and 
work for a living, first in the coal mines, 
then in the steel mills. Pretty soon, the 
sea called; he went off to Australia and 
from there to India, Mediterranean ports 
of call, and South America. 


The sailor began sending articles to 
newspapers. Getting an order for arti- 
cles about Mexico, he shipped there and 
sold six articles on the country—for the 
sum total of ten dollars. Marriage came 
next; and Hauser went to live in a little 
village on the German coast. By this 
time he had already published one novel, 
which he no longer thinks is good. He 
had another fling at the sea, shipping to 

(Continued on page 608) 


























THE 
PROPYLAEEN GOETHE 


COMPLETED 
for the Goethe Centenary 


In Germany, there are numerous editions of Goethe. 
The works of the great German master are issued in 
single volumes and in sets, to suit every taste and for 
every purse, for young and for old; complete and 
abridged, for popular use as well as for the scholar. 
Before such an array, the American buyer seeking an 
unabridged Goethe might well hesitate, if he does not 
know of the Propylaeen-Goethe. The Propylaeen- 
Goethe is known throughout Germany as the one defin- 
itive edition of Goethe’s monumental works. This edi- 
tion numbers 45 volumes, built up chronologically, and 
includes not only Goethe’s poetic and scientific writings, 
but his conversations, letters and diaries, which are con- 
tained in no other set published. There is no well- 
equipped library in Germany which does not possess the 
Propylaeen-Goethe, and it is the keynote of many private 
libraries. The Propylaeen-Goethe is indispensable in the 
reference room, and scholars who wish to know Goethe 
as a man and poet cannot afford to be without it. 


* 


The final volume, which has just been published, contains a full 
index, including the key to the arrangement of the Propylacen- 
Goethe, thus making it indispensable for finding anything in this 
edition, and simplifying its use in a practical sense. Each volume 
of the “Propylaeen-Goethe” in full cloth $2.60, in half-leather 
$3.50 (complete set $117. and $157.50). Descriptive catalogue 
from your book importer or direct from 
Propylaeen-Verlag, Berlin SW 68 
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Eric Fitch Daglish 


ALTHO his wood engravings of birds 
and beasts are known internation- 
ally, Eric Fitch Daglish has never at- 
tended art school, and all he knows about 
engraving and drawing, he taught him- 
self. His first wood engraving was done 
in 1922, while visiting his friend Paul 
Nash, the landscape painter, during a 
rainy spell. Mr. Daglish wandered about, 
bored, not knowing what to do with 
himself. Mr. Nash, to quiet him, threw 
him a block and some tools, and soon 
Mr. Daglish forgot the weather. He 
found that engraving on wood came to 
him almost instinctively and since then 


he has gone on perfecting his art until — 


he has become outstanding in his field. 

Born in London in 1892, Mr. Daglish 
was educated as a biologist in London 
and Germany. He served thru the War, 
and met with more than his share of 
danger. He was caught in Germany in 
August 1914, and eventually escaped 
down the Rhine into Holland disguised 
as one of the crew of a Dutch barge. 
He enlisted with the Yeomanry Regi- 
ment, and went to Dublin during the 
rebellion there, attached to the Lancers. 
He later took a commission in the Royal 
Field Artillery and went thru the battles 
at Ypres, Sommes, and others until he 
was wounded and gassed in 1918. 

At the signing of the Armistice he 
was appointed officer in charge of Edu- 
cation at the Woolwich garrison. He 
resigned this position in 1922 and re- 
sumed his scientific work. 

He acted as scientific correspendent 
to the Evening Standard and other 
papers, and indulged in a good deal of 
scientific journalism, and lectured on 
zoology. During this period he wrote 
several books on natural history, which 
were published in England. 

In 1925, finding the noise and bustle 
of London unbearable, he moved to the 
country and resigned his town positions. 

Since then, he has lived on the crest 
of the Chiltern Hills in Buckingham- 
shire. Here he spends all his time in 
watching and studying animals and 
plant life, and giving expression to his 
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impressions and thoughts in writing and 
engraving. Ever since a boy, he spent 
all his leisure time in studying both na- 
tive and foreign plants and animals. In 
order to become intimately acquainted 
with foreign species, he keeps as many 
animals as possible in captivity, and at 
one time or other he has had practically 
every sort of animal (with the exception 
of the very large and fierce) in his col- 
lection. At one time, he had as many 
as 400 species of birds in his aviaries! 

His hobbies are the breeding of pedi- 
gree dogs and horticulture. 

He is married and has three children 
—these are the three children to whom 
the first three volumes of his “Animals 
in Black and White Series” are dedi- 
cated. 

He was one of the earliest members 
of the Society of Wood-engravers, and 
has exhibited at all their shows for the 
last eight years. Collections of his en- 
gravings have been purchased for the 
permanent collection of the British Mu- 
seum, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(South Kensington) the Municipal gal- 
leries of Manchester, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, and by public bodies in Germany, 
Holland, and France. The Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, the museums of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, and almost all the principal galler- 
ies and museums in America have also 
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“IDILSON BULLETIN” issue of JUNE 
Will Announce Large 


Cash Prize Contest 


On These Two Books 


This contest is open only to Public and School Librarians and Members 


of their Staff. All prizes in cash and in amounts very much worthwhile. 
Watch June issue of this magazine for details. Get acquainted with 
these books now. 


Note; | Thirteen Ghostly 


Miss Rosalind Ivan, well-known 
dramatist, is now working on a stage 
version of MURDER AT THE 
WOMEN’S CITY CLUB. It will be 
remembered that Miss Ivan wrote the 
stage version of Dostoyevskys “THE 
BROTHERS KARAMAZOV,” which 
was played with such success by The 
Theatre Guild. It is a signal honor that 
MURDER AT THE WOMEN’S CITY 
CLUB was chosen for stage presenta- 
tion even before its official publication 
date. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 


Murder at the 
Women’s City Club 


By Q. Patrick 
Author of “Cottage Sinister” 


Freda Carter called at the apartment 
of the famous Doctor Diana Saffron 
to inform her of her engagement to 
Sebastian Thurlow. The next morn- 
ing Diana Saffron was found dead in 
her room at The Women’s City Club. 
From this point you read through one 
of the most enthralling mystery novels 
ever written. In the denouement a 
woman's intuition is pitted against the 
deductive logic of a man. And how 
the sparks fly! 





Ready Now $2.00 


Roland Swain Company 


Yarns 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 


Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 
Illustrated by Guy Fry 


This book is intended primarily for 
children from 12 to 16, but it is sure 
to be welcomed by the adult reader as 
well. It will meet that ever-growing 
demand, felt by librarians everywhere, 
for stories that thrill yet do not frighten 
young, sensitive minds. Each story is 
a masterpiece in itself, and the authors 
are Twain, Stevenson, Kipling, Irving, 
Quiller-Couch, Austin, John Kendrick 
Bangs and others. Many of them are 
entirely out-of-print. 


THIRTEEN GHOSTLY YARNS is 
particularly adaptable to reading and 
story-telling among camp and play- 
ground workers, teachers, parents and 
librarians. 


Elizabeth Hough Sechrist was formerly 
Pennsylvania State Chairman of THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION Section in Work With Chil- 
dren. She is the author of CHRIST- 
MAS EVERYWHERE, which has sold 


thru several printings. 


Ready May 3rd $2.00 


- - « Philadelphia 
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Heinrich Hauser 


(Continued from page 604) 
South America and then settled down to 
an editorial job on the Frankforter 
Zeitung. 

Two years of newspaper work and 
Frankfort began to pall on this young 
adventurer. He left the journal to be- 
come the publicity manager for a Ger- 
man circus which traveled thruout the 
country. 
wrote Bitter Waters. 


The next year (28-29) he went off to 
Ireland where he became friends with 
Liam O’Flaherty, translated the latter’s 
The Informer into German, and with 
him made a moving picture. 


The next step was to write Thunder 
Above the Sea; to go into the Ruhr to 
take photographs of the mining and steel 
industry works; to go to the West 
Indies; to apprentice himself to a deep- 
sea diving outfit. 


His trip to Chile was made in the 
four-masted sailing ship, “Pamir.” It 
took 110 days, unbelievable hardships, 
and the kind of excitement which Hauser 
has vividly reproduced in his latest book, 
Fair Winds and Foul. 

Discounting the usual literary notes 
and book reviews in which Hauser’s 
name has figured, you might look into 
German newspaper morgues and find 
Hauser in the clips for two dates (his 
own confession): once—for stealing a 
case of oranges, the next time for fishing 
a girl out of the Landwehr channel in 
Berlin. If the press gets him again it 
should be on his own recapitulation of 
his career as a writer: “Never wanted 
to write.” 


Margaret Wilson 


(Continued from page 600) 
American lecture, a famous American, 
called by some the dean of American 
letters, and by others, the grandpa of 
American trash. That burning patriot 


It was at this time that he. 





IN€ PAGES REMOVED 


WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS 


lambasted his exotic countrymen in a 
way so truly diverting that I resolved 
then and there to write myself a story 
wholly American. Then the fun began 
for me. It lasted three years, intermit- 
tently. If it continues even mildly for 
someone who reads it, I share her 
gratification. 





Margaret Wilson’s books are: The 
Able McLaughlins (1923), The Ken- 
worthys (1925), The Painted Room 
(1926), Daughters of India (1928), 
Trousers of Taffeta (1929), Dark Duty 
(1931), The Crime of Punishment 
(1931), One Came Out (1932). 

Miss Wilson’s married name is Mrs. 
G. D. Turner. She has written under 
the pseudonyms of “Elizabeth West” 
and “An Elderly Spinster. 





Eric Fitch Dazglish 


(Continued from page 606) 
bought prints of his during the last four 
years. During 1930, his The Smaller 
Birds and The Larger Birds were 
chosen by the First Edition Club among 
the fifty best books of that year. 

His interests apart from his work and 
hobbies are wide and varied. He is espe- 
cially interested in modern literature, 
modern poetry, and modern art in all its 
aspects. 


In this country The Larger Beasts and 
The Smaller Beasts were published in 
1928; Reptiles, Fishes and Sea Animals, 
The Larger Birds, and The Smaller 
Birds in 1929. These six volumes com- 
prise the “Animals in Black and White 
Series” which have met with enthusias- 
tic response, especially from librarians, 
teachers, and educators. The Life Story 
of Birds came out in 1930; and in 1931, 
The Life Story of Beasts. How to See 
Birds (1932) contains practical infor- 
mation on birds; it is illustrated not only 
with Mr. Daglish’s woodcuts, but with 
working diagrams of bird-houses, feed- 
ing stations, etc. 








